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SALARIES IN FAMILY CASE WORK IN 1929 


RALPH G. HURLIN 


Department of Statistics, Russeil Sage Foundation 


T the request of the Family Welfare 
A Association of America, the Depart- 
ment of Statistics of the Russell 
Sage Foundation during the summer of 1929 
undertook a study of salaries paid by the 
member agencies of the Association. A 
study of salaries had been made at the re- 
quest of the Association in 1927 and the 
same procedure was followed in the 1929 
study. Within a few months reports were 
obtained through correspondence of salaries 
paid in May, 1929, to members of the staffs 
of 2t7 of the 229 member agencies, A 
preliminary tabulation of these data: -was 
prepared at once and distributed to the 
organizations which had contributed their 
information. 

While these data were almost complete 
for member agencies of the Association, it 
was desirable to test to some extent their 
representativeness for the rest of the family 
case work field. It was not practicable to try 
to include all family case work organizations, 
partly because of the troublesome problem 
of defining the limits of the field; and, since 
little could be learned from a miscellaneous 
selection of other family agencies, it was de- 
cided to attempt to obtain approximately 
complete information from one or two par- 
ticular groups of agencies. With the co-op- 
eration of the Bureau of Jewish Social Re- 
search, we were able to collect information 





from most of the Jewish family welfare 
agencies. The salary data of 47 . Jewish 
agencies were obtained toward the end of the 
year. With one or two exceptions they also 
were for the month of May, 1929. 

The figures for both groups of agencies 
were combined for this analysis. As ex- 
plained further on, we conclude that the 
Jewish agencies in general pay somewhat 
better salaries than the member agencies of 
the Association,’ but as the difference is 
small and the number of member agencies is 
considerably larger, the Jewish agency sal- 
aries increase very little the averages for all 
the agencies together. The Jewish agencies, 
like the member agencies, are scattered in 
various parts of the United States and in 
Canada, with a somewhat larger proportion 
in large cities.? In both groups the agencies 
not reporting their salary figures were small 
agencies. 

While salaries were reported by 264 
agencies in all, the figures of four were not 
used : three because only part-time or volun- 
teer workers were employed, and one be- 


*At the time this study was made, membership 
in the Association was limited to community-wide 
agencies. Membership has now been extended to 
certain agencies whose function is restricted to 
definite religious or racial groups. 

*One member agency in Honolulu and four 
member and two Jewish agencies in Canadian cities 
are included. Otherwise all agencies are in the 
United States. 
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cause maintenance was provided as 
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part of | mation for each paid worker on the staff: 


salary. The remaining 260 agencies were 
divided according to size of organization as 
shown in Table 1. They reported in all the 
salaries of more than 3500 full-time workers. 


The Salary Data Used 


The schedule on which the salary data 
were returned asked for the following infor- 


TABLE 1. ORGANIZATIONS CLASSIFIED 
BY SIZE OF ORGANIZATION 





F.W.A.A. 
Members Jewish Total 
2 ee 1 6 7 
Oe © Ws ow vn ceencs 65 16 81 
OF Dh Ps cc esceneses 46 3 49 
ee eI, vo ccnceéese 42 5 47 
10 to 19 workers.......... 26 7 33 
20 to 49 workers.......... 20 5 25 
50 or more workers........ 15 3 18 
0 ee 215 45 260 


1. Title of position 

. Amount of yearly salary 

. Number of weeks vacation with pay 

. Working full- or part-time 

Sex 

. Indication of duties. If more than one kind 
of work was done, indication of division of 
time was requested. 

7. Classification of positions according to the 

following definitions : 


Din mw 


Executive—Person having administrative respon- 
sibility for all the activities of the organization. 
Sub-executive—Person immediately subordinate to 
the executive, either sharing the general adminis- 
trative responsibility or directing the activities of 
a major functional division of the organization. 
Case Work Supervisor—Person directing oF 
supervising the work of the case working staff. 
Assistant Case Work Supervisor—Assistant to 
the case work supervisor. 


TABLE 2. MEDIAN, QUARTILE, AND EXTREME SALARIES FOR THE MORE COMMON 
POSITIONS IN 260 FAMILY CASE WORK ORGANIZATIONS IN 
MAY, 1929, BY SIZE OF ORGANIZATION 





Annual Salaries 
i ~ \ Number Number of 
Size of Lower , Upper : of workers organizations 
organisation Lowest quartile Median Highest included represented 
Execurives 
1 worker ........ $1,092 -- $1,500 _ $1,800 7 7 
2 or 3 workers... 1,020 $1,800 2,020 $2,400 4,000 74 74 
4 or 5 workers... 1,500 2,100 2,400 2,550 6,000 45 as 
6 to 9 workers... 1,800 2,505 2,820 3,000 5,000 47 47 
10 to 19 workers.. ,400 3,200 3,600 4,900 7,000 28 28 
20 to 49 workers. . 2,400 $,525 4,750 5,500 9,000 23 23 
50 or more workers 4,200 5,000 7,250 9,000 ever 10,000 18 18 
Sus-Executives 1» Cuancz oy Famiry Casz Worx 
75 or more workers $3,300 _ $4,150 $6,000 10 10 
Case Worx Surervisons 
6 to 9 workers... $1,560 . $1,900 $2,100 $2,400 14 14 
10 to 19 workers. . 1,800 2,070 2,400 2,820 3,600 24 24 
20 to 49 workers. . 1,800 2,100 2,408 2,775 3,600 2s 25 
50 or more workers 1,980 2,780 8,050 3,300 4,200 20 17 
Disraicr Secretaries 
10 to 19 workers. . $1,200 — $1,920 — $2,400 t 4 
20 to 49 workers. . 1,320 $1,705 1,980 $2,100 ; 63 17 
50 or more workers 1,300 2,000 2,190 2,550 3,000 156 18 
Assistant Disraicr Secreranizs 
50 or more workers $1,350 $1,680 $1,360 $2,100 $2,600 48 9 
Casz Workers 
2 or 3 workers... $900 $1,200 $1,300 $1,500 $1,950 39 39 
4 or 5 workers... 720 1,200 1,400 1,550 2,100 80 47 
6 to 9 workers... 720 1,200 1,500 1,730 2,100 131 46 
10 to 19 workers. . 840 1,260 1,500 l, 2,200 163 31 
20 to 49 workers. . 900 1,265 1,500 1,680 2,000 271 25 
50 or more workers 840 1,380 1,560 1,800 2,520 475 18 
Case-WorKERrs-IN-TRAINING 
4 or 5 workers... $600 — $780 — $1,300 10 9 
6 to 9 workers... 300 $900 1,040 $1,315 ,500 31 17 
10 to 19 workers.. 360 1,000 1,080 1,2 1,500 41 19 
20 to 49 workers. . 600 990 1,140 1,260 1,560 69 16 
50 or more workers 600 1,020 1 1,320 1,680 219 i4 
Book KEEPERS AND STENOGRAPHER-BOOK KEEPERS 
4 or 5 workers... $900 — $1,140 — $1,320 & e 
6 to 9 workers... 960 $1,200 1,250 $1,500 1,860 22 22 
10 to 19 workers.. 960 1,275 1,500 1,615 2,400 27 27 
20 to 49 workers. . 1,140 1,320 1,560 2,010 2,400 25 23 
50 or more workers 1,200 1,680 1,860 2,250 3,600 24 17 
Secretaries, STENOGRAPHERS, AND CLERKS 
2 or 3 workers... $520 $810 $1,036 $1,200 $1,800 60 60 
4 or 5 workers... 720 900 1,106 1, 1,800 50 44 
6 to 9 workers... 600 900 1,068 1,200 1,800 66 45 
10 to 19 workers. . 600 900 1,080 1,200 1,800 94 33 
20 to 49 workers.. 600 960 1,140 1,300 1,980 189 25 
50 or more workers 600 1,080 1,260 1,500 2,760 510 18 
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District Secretary—Person in charge of case 
work in a branch or district office. Classify as 
case worker if more than half of time is spent on 
work with own case load. 

Assistant District Secretary—Person immedi- 
ately subordinate to the district secretary who 
assists in administration of district office. 
Classify as case worker if more than half of time 
is spent on work with own case load. 

Senior Case Worker—Case worker or visitor 
with 3 or more years of experience, or graduate 
of an approved graduate school of social work 
with at least 1 year of practical experience as a 
case worker. 

Junior Case Worker—Case worker or visitor 
with 2 years of experience, or graduate of an 
approved graduate school of social work. 

Case - Worker - in - Training — Beginning case 
worker, not graduate of an approved graduate 
school of social! work, during first two years of 
experience. 


It was also requested that the following posi- 
tions be identified wherever they occurred: 


Psychiatric case worker 
Home economist or visiting housekeeper 
Nurse f 

Director of training 
Director of volunteers 
Reception clerk 

Registrar 

Bookkeeper 

Statistician 

Research worker 
Publicity secretary 
Financial secretary 
Stenographer or secretary 
Typist or clerk 
Telephone operator 
Messenger 


The directions specified that workers engaged in 
more than one kind of work should be classified 
under the title indicating the work to which most 
time was given. 


No information was requested concerning 
either length of experience or extent of edu- 
cation, except in so far as these facts are 
involved in the distinction between senior 
and junior case workers and case-workers- 
in-training. Desirable as this information 
might be, it would be burdensome to report 
accurately and to have asked for it would 
probably have prevented prompt or general 
response to our request. Criticism may be 
offered that the definitions prescribed for 
the classification by position were not ade- 
quate, but they were purposely made brief 
in order to encourage their use. It is not 
possible, of course, to say how carefully 
these definitions were applied ; it is probable 
that there was a good deal of variation in 
this respect. At best, the classification of 
family case work personnel presents much 
difficulty owing to differences in kind and 





degree of division of labor in different or- 
ganizations. Fuller definitions of terms 
might help somewhat in meeting this dif- 
ficulty, but it will not be overcome until 
there is much more uniformity than at 
present in the terminology of family case 
work positions. General agreement with 
respect to the meaning of the more common 
position titles should not be very difficult to 
accomplish and it would have great advan- 
tage whenever comparisons relating to per- 
sonnel are made. 


Summary of Salaries for the More Frequent 
Positions 

In Table 2 a condensed summary is pre- 
sented of the salary data obtained for each 
of the more commonly occurring positions 
in family case work. Because size of or- 
ganization appears to have important influ- 
ence on the salaries of almost every position, 
the salaries under each position have been 
divided by size of organization and are 
shown only in this classification. The classi- 
fication by size of organization is the same 
as in Table 1. It is based on the total num- 
ber of paid workers attached to the organi- 
zation, including in some instances workers 
engaged in other than family case work 
whose salaries were not included in the 
salary analysis. The size-of-organization 
classes are not uniform; they were chosen 
somewhat arbitrarily to give a convenient 
subdivision of the group. Even within these 
classes, size of organization affects salaries, 
especially in the case of the administrative 
positions. 

The table shows the median salary and 
the variation about this salary for the re- 
spective sizes of organization for each of the 
common positions. The median salary is 
shown in boldface type. This is the typical 
salary in the sense that it divides the group 
compared into two equal parts: there are the 
same number of salaries below and above it. 
The two quartile salaries mark off, respec- 
tively, the lowest and the highest quarter of 
the group of salaries compared. In other 
words, one quarter of any specified group 
of workers will have salaries less than the 
lower quartile salary for the group; another 
quarter will have salaries between the lower 
quartile and the median; a third quarter will 
have salaries between the median and the 
upper quartile; and the fourth quarter will 
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have salaries higher than the upper quartile. 
The extreme salaries are shown in italics; 
they are of some interest, but their signifi- 
cance is not always great, because they are 
likely to be affected by exceptional circum- 
stances. The last two columns of the table 
show the number of workers and the num- 
ber of organizations represented by each 
line of the salary figures. 

An example may assist in reading the 
table. The last line of the section for dis- 
trict secretaries should be read as follows: 
*“ Eighteen organizations having 50 or more 
workers reported in all 156 district secre- 
taries with salaries ranging from $1300 to 
$3000. The median or mid-salary was 
$2180, and the middle half of the group re- 
ceived between $2000 and $2550.” 

This sort of detailed information may be 
made of considerable value in appraising the 
salaries of particular workers or organiza- 
tions. By comparing a given salary with 
the median and quartile salaries for the cor- 
responding position and size of organization, 
one can easily determine whether it falls in 
the lowest, second, third, or highest quarter 
of its group. Some organizations will find, 
on trying this, that all their salaries fall on 
one or the other side of the median, and may 
safely conclude accordingly that their sal- 
aries are out of line, aithough whether or not 
they are too high or too low may depend on 
other circumstances. In making such com- 
parisons, the number of organizations as 
well as the number of workers represented 
by the figures of the table needs to be given 
consideration. For example, it is possible 
that the figures given for the 80 case workers 
in 47 organizations having either 4+ or 5 
workers may be a better indication of salary 
tendencies in small organizations than are 
the figures for 475 case workers in only 18 
organizations of tendencies in the large 
organizations, particularly since the nuntber 
of case workers in some of the 18 large 
organizations is much larger than in others, 
so that they have greater weight in deter- 
mining the average for the group. 

The total number of workers represented 
in Table 2 is 3213. Only full-time workers 
are included. 


Limitations of the Classification by Position 


Before discussing the salaries of particu- 
lar positions, it will be well to consider fur- 
ther the limitations of the classification of 


workers by position. Our request that each 
worker be classified on the schedules accord- 
ing to the titles and definitions given prob- 
ably helped materially in obtaining uni- 
formity in the position classification, not- 
withstanding differences in the care with 
which the definitions were applied. More 
trouble results from the variation in duties 
and qualifications pertaining to similar posi- 
tions in organizations of different size. 
Clearly, the executive’s work is not the same 
in large, medium, and small-sized organiza- 
tions. The director of a very large’ organi- 
zation will give most of his or her time to 
administrative work and little to the work 
with clients. As the size of organization 
decreases the executive will assume more 
and more of the duties which in large or- 
ganizations are performed by specialized 
workers, until in the one-worker organiza- 
tion the executive will be chiefly a case 
worker but will also perform the duties of 
all specialized positions in so far as they are 
performed. 

Much the same may be said of the case 
work supervisor. Among large organiza- 
tions there will be significant differences in 
the extent to which this position is adminis- 
trative, but in no large organization will 
there be much opportunity for the case work 
supervisor herself to work with a case load. 
In smaller organizations, however, the 
supervisor will have more opportunity to 
work with cases. This position was in fact 
reported by several organizations having 
only three or four case workers. It is ob- 
vious that the requirements of the position 
in such small organizations are very different 
from those in the large organizations. It 
might even be questioned whether a super- 
visor in so small an organization could 
profitably give more than half of her time to 
supervising or instructing other workers. 
Similarly the district secretary's job will be 
more like that of the case worker if districts 
are small than if they are large. Even case 
workers and stenographers will have less 
specialized jobs in the smaller organizations. 
Stenographers, for example, appear to par- 
ticipate much more in work with clients in 
the smaller organizations. In other words, 
as organizations increase in size there is in; 
creasing division of labor, and this division 
or specialization will have an important 
effect on salaries. 
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The accompanying diagram, which is in- 
tended to illustrate the progressive speciali- 
zation of positions, may perhaps be helpful 
in interpreting the salary figures. It is 
somewhat idealized, but represents in fact 
distributions of staff which might actually 
be found among organizations of the speci- 
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logically to be compared with salaries for 
given positions in smaller organizations. In 
the classification of workers underlying 
Table 2 much care was taken to make each 
group of workers for which medians and 
quartiles were found as nearly homogeneous 
with respect to position as possible. To this 


INCREASING SPECIALIZATION OF POSITIONS WITH INCREASING SIZE OF 
ORGANIZATION 








| | 1-Worker 3-Worker 9-Worker 27-Worker 81-Worker 
organization organization organization organization organization 
a 
iS Executive 
2: Asst. executive 
rs Executive Case work supervisor 
as Executive Case work supervisor District secretaries (10) 
= Executive Case work supervisor District secretaries (4) Asst. district secretaries (5) 








Psychiatric case worker 
Home economist 
Case workers (20) 








-s Home economist 

HA a 5 Case workers (3) Case workers (7) Intercity worker 

7S Executive Case worker Case worker in training Worker with homeless Worker with homeless 

et Case workers in training (3) Court worker 

Os Vocational worker 
Case workers in training (10) 

Stenographer Bookkeeper-stenographer Reception clerk-registrar Reception clerk 

aie Stenographers (2) Bookkeeper Registrar 

fe Stenographers (6) Statistician 

es Telephone operator Bookkeeper 

2; Stenographers (21) 

bz Telephone operator 
Messenger 

fied sizes. The ratio of supervisory plus end all the information returned on the 


case work personnel to clerical personnel 
shown in the diagram is 2 to 1, which is 
exactly that found for the whole 253 or- 
ganizations having more than one worker. 
This ratio shows some variation with size of 
organization and, since the variation may be 
of interest, the detailed figures are shown in 
Table 3. 

TABLE 3. RATIO OF SUPERVISORY PLUS 

CASE WORK PERSONNEL TO CLERI- 


CAL WORKERS, BY SIZE OF 
ORGANIZATION 


Supervisory 


Total and case work 

Sise of Number of numberof personnel per 

organization organizations workers clerical worker 
2 or 3 workers... 81 181 2.0 
4 or 5 workers... 49 210 .6 
6 to 9 workers... 47 322 2.7 
10 to 19 workers. . 33 421 2.3 
20 to 49 workers. . 25 730 1.9 
50 or more workers 18 1663 1.8 
Ur ccenses 253 3527 2.0 


What the diagram does not illustrate is 
that there is no particular size of organiza- 
tion at which a given division of labor 
occurs, so that any division of agencies 
according to size must be more or less arbi- 
trary, as must decisions as to what positions 
should be combined in larger organizations 
in order to get salary averages which are 





schedules was used and in some instances 
further information was obtained. In the 
following paragraphs we shall try to indi- 
cate what was included and what was 
omitted under each title. 


Salaries of Executives 


By “executive” is meant the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the organization. 
\Vhile 260 organizations are included in this 
study, the salaries of only 242 executives 
were tabulated. Those omitted were chiefly 
in small organizations. Vacancies accounted 
for omission of such salaries for two organi- 
zations of medium size; three were omitted 
because a major portion of time was given 
to another organization; one executive was 
a volunteer and another did not work full 
time ; the salaries of 11 executives of Jewish 
organizations were omitted on advice of the 
Bureau of Jewish Social Research, because 
the organization, although carrying on 
family case work, was in fact a “ Federa- 
tion’ and these salaries were evidently 
higher than those in Jewish organizations of 
similar size which existed only or mainly for 
family case work. 
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TABLE 4. SALARIES OF MEN AND WOMEN EXECUTIVES 
Size of organization 
Annual salary Under 4 4 and 5 | 6 to 9 10 to 19 20 to 49 - 50 or more Total 
workers workers _| workers workers workers workers 

men |women men |wome n| men ee mcn |women| men |women men |womeny men |women 
$1000—1499... . oe 7 me - = mit a. on. a 2 ie Foe iad > 
1500—1999. . . — 30 _ 7 1 = as — — —- j— —- 38 
2000—2499... 1 29 -~ 24; — x — 1 _ 2 —_j— 1 64 
2500—2999 1 ~ 6 | 2 14 ~- 1 — 1 4 3 30 
3000—3499 - 3 1 5 - 13 — 6 = 2 — — 1 29 
3500—3999. . _ 1 — - 3 4 1 8 — 4 —_— — 4 17 
4000—4499 1 — — - l —_ _— 1 —_ 1 l 1 3 3 
4500-—4' — - 1 - — 3 a 2 = 2 6 2 
5000—5499 — -- —- — | 7 _— 5 —- 2 2 as 2 8 4 
5500—5999..... — — | . —_ sate —_ 3 om _ ron 3 0 
6000—64 -- 1 — | — = 1 = 1 = 2 — 5 0 
§500—6999........ — — — -{|- — — — l — — — 1 0 
7000—-7499 — — — — — — 1 — 1 _— _— 1 2 1 
7500—7999........ — _— _ - i _ _ _ — — — 1 — l 0 
8000 and over —_ _— — - | - —_ -- —_ 1 _ 7 1 8 1 
a 3 78 3 42 | ? 40 ll 17 ll 12 11 7 46 | 196 






































The salaries of executives, as might be 
expected, show most conspicuously the influ- 
ence of the size of organization. They are 
also greatly influenced by sex, of which no 
account is taken in Table 2. The influence 
of sex is shown, however, in Table 4, which 
classifies both men and women executives in 
each size-of-organization group by $500 
salary intervals. It will be seen from this 
table that the men executives become more 
numerous among the large organizations; 
that in each group the men tend io be paid 
more than the women; and that the differ- 
ence tends to become greater as the size of 
organization increases. 


Salaries of Sub-executives and Case Work 
Supervisors 

These two positions are closely related. 
The case work supervisor in most organiza- 
tions is in fact an assistant executive carry- 
ing the special responsibility for oversight 
of the case work practice. Sometimes the 
case work supervisor is called “Assistant 
secretary ’’ even though concern with the 
quality of the case work is her chief duty. 
“ Case work supervisor ”’ is, however, by far 
the most common title now in use for the 
position which involves this function of gen- 
eral oversight and improvement of the 
quality of the case work. In the larger or- 
ganizations where the work is divided into 
districts, the supervisors’ duties are shared 
with district secretaries, who also carry ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the district 
offices. Only occasionally is there a clearly 
defined position of assistant case work 
supervisor ; usually where such a title is used 





the salary is within the range of case 
workers’ salaries and we have classified the 
occasional assistant case work supervisor as 
a case worker. 

The figures of Table 2 for sub-executives’ 
salaries relate only to ten women sub-execu- 
tives who have immediate administrative 
responsibility for the family case work of the 
ten largest organizations, each with more 
than 75 workers. Three of them actually 
bear the title “ Supervisor,” but in each case 
there is an assistant supervisor whose duties 
correspond closely, we think, to those of the 
case work supervisor in other similar or- 
ganizations. In all but one of these ten 
organizations there is, in addition to this 
sub-executive and chiefly administrative 
position, a case work supervisor’s position— 
in several instances carrying the title “ Case 
work consultant.” In this one organization, 
the case work supervisor’s function is evi- 
dently divided between the sub-executive in 
charge of the family case work department 
and the workers in charge of several large 
districts. The salaries of these women sub- 
executives in the largest organizations com- 
pare very well with the salaries of women 
executives in organizations with over 50 
workers. 

In several of the large organizations there 
are one or more special departments of 
work. These other departments are usually 
much smaller than the family case work de- 
partment and, since both the significance of 


the position and the salaries of the workers . 
in charge vary widely, we have not included. 


their salaries in our tabulation. Two men 
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assistant executives were omitted from the 
tabulation; one is in an organization of 
intermediate size where there was also a 
well-defined case work supervisor’s position, 
and the other, in the largest organization, 
directs several departments, among them 
that of family case work. 

The case work supervisor’s position was 
held by a man in only one organization. In 
three large organizations, two workers, sub- 
ordinate to the sub-executive in charge of 
family case work and of similar rank, were 
tabulated as case work supervisors. In the 
group of largest organizations the median 
salary of case work supervisors is about 
twice as high as the median salary of case 
workers. As the size of organization de- 
creases this difference diminishes, reflecting 
the reduced importance of the supervisory 
position. The range of supervisors’ salaries 
in each size-of-organization group is wide, 
some organizations paying conspicuously 
low salaries for this important position. 

Salaries of District Secretaries 

lhe importance of the district secretary’s 
position evidently depends a good deal on 
the size of her staff, and size of district 
staffs does not vary closely with size of 
organization. Relatively wide variation is 
therefore to be expected in the salaries of 
district secretaries even within the size-of- 
organization groups. Some of the lower 
salaries of district secretaries, presumably 
of workers in charge of one- or two-worker 
districts, are on a level with case workers’ 
salaries. Only four large organizations re- 
ported associate district secretaries; their 
salaries differed little from district secre- 
taries in the same organizations and they 
were, therefore, included with district secre- 
taries. The district secretary salaries tend 
to be substantially lower than those of the 
supervisors, though the difference is small 
compared with that between‘supervisors and 
executives. 

Only a few assistant district secretaries 
were reported in organizations with fewer 
than 50 workers and they do not appear in 
Table 2. This position was reported in nine 
of the larger organizations. The figures of 
the table indicate that in the large agencies 
assistant district secretaries are paid about 
as well as district secretaries in smaller 
agencies. 


Salaries of Case Workers and Case- 
W orkers-in-Training 

Even among case workers there appear to 
be salary differences corresponding to dif- 
ferences in size of organization. It should 
be noted that the salary differences are not 
necessarily caused by differences in size of 
organization. They may, in fact, be due to 
differences in cost of living, corresponding 
in turn to differences in size of city, for it is 
true that size of city and size of organization 
are somewhat related. Size-of-city classifi- 
cation has not been carried out for all groups 
of workers, but where tried it did not appear 
to have greater importance than size of 
organization.® 

In the larger organizations there occur 
specially designated case workers, or “ case 
work specialists,” such as workers with the 
homeless or transients, inter-city workers, 
interviewers, children’s workers, vocational 
or employment workers, court workers, 
visiting housekeepers, and psychiatric case 
workers. The number of these special 
workers reported was not large. Where 
they received salaries within the range of 
salaries of case workers in their own organi- 
zation, it was assumed they were of the 
grade of case workers and were so tabulated. 
A few special case workers, including five 
psychiatric case workers receiving salaries 
between $2280 and $2760, were omitted 
from the tabulation. Some special workers 
dealing with cases were designated as heads 
of special divisions of work, such as a vet- 
eran’s department, self-support department, 
men’s department, vocational guidance de- 
partment, and were, therefore, excluded 
from the tabulation, as already stated. 

We were especially asked by the Family 
Welfare Association of America to attempt 
to distinguish between junior and senior case 
workers according to the definitions, sup- 
plied by the Association, which were sub- 
mitted with the schedule. Only 76 organi- 
zations reported senior case workers and 63 
reported junior case workers ; and it may be 
questioned if, where the terms were already 
in use with somewhat different definitions, 
the data returned correspond exactly with 
the definitions given. Out of a total of 1159 
case workers, 317 were reported as senior 

* The influence of geographical location was also 


tested without finding large or constant differences 
between sections of the country. 
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TABLE 5. COMPARISON OF SALARIES OF SENIOR AND JUNIOR CASE WORKERS 
INSOFAR AS REPORTED 





Annual Salaries 
— ———————-— - —* ~ Number Number of 
Size of Lower Upper of, workers organizations 
organization Lowest quartile Median quartile Highest included represented 
Senior Case Workers 
4 or 5 workers... $1,195 -— $1,500 - $1,800 10 8 
6 to 9 workers... 1,200 $1,500 1,740 $1,800 2,000 36 21 
10 to 19 workers. . 1,080 1,440 1,620 1,800 2,200 57 20 
20 to 49 workers. . 900 1,500 1,680 1,800 2,000 113 18 
50 or more workers 1,300 1,500 1,680 1,800 2,340 101 9 
Junior Case Workers 
4 or 5 workers... $1,080 $1,200 _— $1,500 5 5 
6 to 9 workers... 1,080 $1,200 1,320 $1,500 1,800 23 21 
10 to 19 workers.. 1,080 1,200 1,320 1,500 1,800 42 16 
20 to 49 workers. . 960 1,200 1,440 1,500 1,680 60 18 
50 or more workers 1,200 1,380 1,500 1,680 1,740 93 9 


case workers and 223 as junior case workers. 
The summary figures for senior and junior 
case workers as far as reported are given in 
Table 5. There are differences between the 
median salaries for the two positions of 
from $180 in the large organizations to $420 
in organizations with from 6 to 9 workers. 
In reading this table, it must be recalled that 
the junior case workers are a much more 
homogeneous group with respect to experi- 
ence than are the seniors. 

As compared with the total 1159 case 
workers, 370 case-workers-in-training were 
reported, which gives a ratio of a little more 
than 3 case workers to 1 case-worker-in- 
training. Most of the case-workers-in- 
training are in the organizations with more 
than 50 workers, where the ratio is a little 
more than 2 case workers to 1 case-worker- 
in-training. 

Neither the salaries of case workers nor 
of case-workers-in-training are reassuringly 
large. For case workers $1500 is perhaps 
the most typical salary for the entire group, 
with salaries above $1700 rare except in the 
largest organizations. There is a consider- 
able number of case workers with extremely 
low salaries. For the most part, workers- 
in-training are paid not more than $1200. 
There are, however, a few organizations 
which pay starting salaries distinctly better 
than that. 


Salaries of Clerical Staff 


In our diagram showing staff specializa- 
tion we have indicated a group of workers 
as constituting the clerical staff, including 
stenographers, clerks, bookkeepers, regis- 
trars, statisticians, reception clerks, tele- 
phone operators, and messengers. The 
specialization of such positions may continue 
even further. Secretaries to executives, 


assistants to executives, office managers, pur- 
chasing agents, stock keepers, accountants, 
cashiers, and comptrollers were among the 
positions reported by the larger organizations. 

Bookkeeper and bookkeeper-stenographer 
positions appeared to be sufficiently frequent 
and sufficiently similar on the whole to 
justify separate classification. With three 
exceptions only one such position was recog- 
nized for any organization and 106, includ- 
ing five cashiers, were tabulated in all. These 
salaries show expected gradation by size of 
organization, and in general are similar in 
amount to those of case workers. 

The group “ Secretaries, Stenographers 
and Clerks” in Table 2 includes registrars 
but omits the other specialized office posi- 
tions. It is admittedly a _ miscellaneous 
group and wide variation in salaries in the 
larger organizations is to be expected, but 
the averages for the group are perhaps fairly 
comparable for the different sizes of or- 
ganization. Registrars were included in this 
group because, although the duties of the 
position are performed in every organiza- 
tion, the position is frequently not differ- 
entiated from that of stenographer or “ office 
secretary.” Registrars’ salaries in the karge 
organizations vary from $1320 to $2400; in 
organizations with from 20 to 49 workers, 
from $900 to $1980. Telephone operators 
and messengers have not been included in 
this group. Salaries reported for telephone 
operators varied from $720 to $1800. Some 
telephone operators probably served also as 
reception clerks. 

Registrar, statistician, and reception clerk 
positions evidently vary greatly in signifi- 
cance from organization to organization. 


Fifteen full-time statisticians were reported ° 
in the two groups of larger organizations, ’ 


with salaries varying all the way from $1320 
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to $3600, the median being $1800. Twenty- 
five reception clerks or reception secretaries 
in the two groups of larger organizations 
received between $1020 and $1980, with 
very little difference in salaries between the 
two size-of-organization groups. A few of 
these were probably trained case workers. 
Some title should be adopted for the case 
worker who is assigned to make the initial 
case work contacts with applicants which 
will distinguish this worker from the com- 
moner reception clerk or secretary who 
merely receives the applications. 


Workers Omitted from the Tabulation 


About 300 workers were omitted from 
the tabulation underlying Table 2. In addi- 
tion to those already mentioned as omitted 
were: a few professional workers—two or 
three each of supervisors of mothers’ aid or 
children’s divisions, directors of volunteers 
or of training, secretaries of social service 
exchanges; 16 publicity or financial secre- 
taries, with salaries ranging from $1680 to 
$6000; 32 home economists and visiting 
housekeepers, with salaries from $1080 to 
$2520; and miscellaneous other workers— 
including nurses and lawyers, two full-time 
psychologists, and one psychiatrist. 


Relation of Men's to Women’s Salaries 


Of the positions included in Table 2, men 
occupy relatively frequently that of execu- 
tive only, and the relation of men’s to 
women’s salaries for this position has al- 
ready been discussed. Table 6 shows how 
the salaries of the 46 men executives were 
distributed among all executives’ salaries. 
Only 6 were below the median salary for 
their size of organization; one was at the 
median ; and 39 were above it. Twenty-five, 
or more than half, of the men executives 
were in the highest quarter of all salaries in 
their respective size-of-organization groups. 

Thirty-seven men were found among case 


workers in the two groups of larger organi- 
zations, and only 15 men among case-workers 
in-training : in both cases their salaries were 
evenly distributed, about half above and half 
below the medians for their groups. No 
men case workers and only three men case- 
workers-in-training were reported by agen- 
cies having fewer than 20 workers. 


Salaries in Jewish Organizations 

By proceeding with the salaries in Jewish 
organizations in the same manner as with 
the salaries of men workers, that is, ascer- 
taining their position among all salaries in 
the respective position and size-of-organiza- 
tion groups, we may obtain good evidence as 
to whether the salaries in these organizations 
are in general higher or lower than in the 
Association’s member agencies. The results 
of this procedure are shown in Table 7. Dis- 
regarding the one-worker organizations, of 
which all but one were Jewish, only 7 out of 
the remaining 25* Jewish executives’ sal- 
aries tabulated were below the medians of 
their respective groups; 3 were at the 
median; and 15 were above. Seven, or 
barely more than one-fourth, were in the 
upper quarter. There is evidently some 
tendency for the executives of Jewish family 
case work organizations to be paid better 
than average salaries, but it is not very 
pronounced. 

The two sub-executives in Jewish organi- 
zations have salaries above the median, but 
8 out of 15 case work supervisors were 
below the median. The district secretaries 
were predominantly above the median and 
about half of them were above the upper 
quartile. The case workers in Jewish or- 
ganizations tend to be better paid than those 
in F.W.A.A. member agencies: 125 out of 
193, or well over half, are above the median 
salary, and 71, or somewhat better than a 

“Fourteen of the Jewish executives’ salaries were 


not included in the tabulation, as explained earlier, 
eleven because they were executives of Federations. 


TABLE 6. RELATION OF MEN’S SALARIES TO ALL SALARIES 


Number of 
Size of women's 
organization salaries 
ExecuTIves 
oe le ng oa 6 awa eahen 113 
6 OD FD WOMB cc cc ccccccees 57 
20 or more workers............ 19 
Case Workers 
20 or more workers............ 709 
Case-WorKERS-IN-TRAINING 
20 or more workers............ 273 





Number of men’s salaries 





Number r 


of men’s Below At Above Above “> 
salaries median median median per quartile 
6 0 0 6 5 
18 2 0 16 12 
22 4 1 17 8 
37 18 2 17 9 
15 5 3 7 6 
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TABLE 7. RELATION OF SALARIES IN JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS TO ALL SALARIES 


Number of 
workers in 
Size of F.W A.A. member 
organization agencies 
Executives 

2 to S$ workers. .7%...... saee 110 
6 to 19 workers....... ie aeats 06 
20 or more workers...... “< 34 


Sus-Executive 1n Cuarce or Famiry Case Worx 
75 or more workers............ e 
Case Work Supervisors 


RP? Ee 31 
20 or more workers............ 37 


District SECRETARIES 


20 or more workers............ 184 
Assistant District SECRETARIES 
50 cr more workers............ 41 


Case Workers 


IR i bake ceens nm ne 106 
SF ) Serres 253 
20 or more workers............ 607 


Case-W orKERS-IN-TRAINING 
LS ff ee 63 


20 or more workers............ 240 
quarter, are above the upper quartile. Much 
the same is true for case-workers-in-train- 
ing. ‘Thus there is repetition of evidence of 
somewhat higher salaries among the Jewish 
organizations. As already pointed out, how- 
ever, the differences are not large and the 
number of Jewish workers included is 
considerably smaller than of F.W.A.A. 
member workers; they do not, therefore, 
have the effect of increasing very much the 
medians found for the F.W.A.A. member 
agencies. How different the salaries of 
workers engaged in family case work in 
Catholic, Red Cross, Mothers’ Aid, and 
other public and private agencies are and 
what effect their inclusion would have on 
these figures is not known. It would be of 
interest to find out. 


Two Special Questions 

Two special questions were asked all or- 
ganizations returning the salary data, the 
answers to which may be of sufficient inter- 
est to record. To a question as to whether 
the organization had adopted a salary sched- 
ule for guidance in fixing salaries, 74 replied 
yes and submitted information concerning 
their schedules. As to whether, in fixing 
salaries of new case workers, graduation 
from an approved graduate school of social 
work was rated as equivalent to at least one 
year of practical experience, a majority 
failed to answer. Only 8 answered no, and 
47 answered yes. 

(Information concerning vacations is not 
included here. Preliminary tabulation of 
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Number of Number of salaries in Jewish organizations 

tweorkers —— SS 
in Jewish Below At Above Above up- 
organizations median median median per quartile 

9 3 0 6 2 

9 2 3 4 3 

7 2 0 5 2 

2 0 0 2 1 

7 5 0 2 1 

& 2 3 2 

35 7 0 28 17 

7 0 1 6 ° 0 

13 4 0 9 7 

41 16 9 16 15 

139 32 7 100 49 

s 6 0 3 3 

48 10 & 30 11 


data for F.W.A.A. member agencies was 
published in the Survey for October 15, 
1929. Complete information will appear in a 
forthcoming number of the News LETTER.) 


Summary 

This paper presents a detailed salary table 
by means of which the salaries of workers 
in the commonly occurring positions in 
family case work may be appraised. Classi- 
fication under each position is made by size 
of organization, which appears to have im- 
portant effect on the salaries of most 
positions. 

Consideration is given to the increasing 
specialization of positions with increase in 
size of organization and roughly typical dis- 
tributions of staff for different sizes of 
organization are shown. The proportion of 
clerical personnel to other members of staff 
is found to be about 1 to 2. The proportion 
of case-workers-in-training (as defined) to 
case workers is about 1 to 3, with relatively 
more case-workers-in-training in the larger 
organizations. 

Few men are employed in these agencies 
and they are most frequent among the ex- 
ecutives. Men executives’ salaries tend to 
be much higher than those of women execu- 
tives. Men case workers and case-workers- 
in-training appear to be paid much the same 
as women. 

Comparison of salaries in Jewish organi- 


zations with those for all organizations indi- _ 
cates a tendency to a little higher salaries in - 


the Jewish organizations. 
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A STAFF DISCUSSION OF RELIEF 


MARJORIE BOGGS 
Secretary, Buckeye District, Cleveland Associated Charities 


HE district secretaries of the Cleve- 
land Associated Charities spent a 


most profitabie day and a half in 
round table discussion of their own work in 
relation to the ideas presented by Grace 
Marcus in Some Aspects of Relief in Family 
Case Work. 

\Ve all agreed that too often the appli- 
cation which carries a request for relief is 
enveloped in an atmosphere of apprehension 
which throws into high light all the diff- 
culties and points of irritation. Budget 
limitations, uncertainty of the effect of 
relief on the client, and so on, are usually 
given as causes of this apprehension. In 
group thinking, however, we found ourselves 
ready to admit that these “causes” might 
better be labeled “ rationalizations” or 
“emotional attitudes.” For surely such 
limitations as these are not peculiar to case 
work. Most of us as individuals are forced 
constantly to weigh, measure, and choose 
because of personal budget limitations, and 
seldom are we sure what will be the result 
of decisions about our personal affairs. No 
one of us ever entirely escapes emotional 
dependency—as is evidenced by the ease 
with which we rely on friends, relatives, and 
supervisors under trying circumstances; 
yet frequently we are frightened by the 
first signs of emotional dependency in our 
client to the point of being blinded to the 
constructive value involved in this depend- 
ence. Miss Marcus brings out the potential 
use of the basic emotional dependency of the 
client as a foundation for constructive 
rebuilding when such dependency is trans- 
ferred to the case worker. We were agreed 
that, in the case work job, where the worker 
assumes the leadership role, this relationship 
is essential and the worker’s task is a wean- 
ing process. Sanely evaluated, the thing 
which has frightened us is most natural if 
not essential, and to be understood rather 
than shied from. A _ parallel might be 
drawn between the case worker-client rela- 
tionship and the supervisor-trainee relation- 
ship, the only point of concern in either 


*New York Charity Organization Society, 1929. 





situation being the danger that our own need 
of the other’s emotional dependence may 
block the use of the relationship as a step- 
ping stone. It is also true that we are 
no more lacking in financial resources to 
meet our clients’ needs than in resources for 
psychiatric care, specialized education, voca- 
tional placement for the limited and handi- 
capped, and a thousand and one other tools. 
Hence, the group came to the conclusion 
that our first need is a clearer insight into 
our own emotional reactions where relief 
is involved, which necessarily means the 
development of a more fundamental phi- 
losophy. We do not mean to minimize the 
importance of the client’s emotional atti- 
tudes toward relief and money in any given 
situatic 1; we only mean that a prerequisite 
to appreciation of the client’s attitudes and 
needs is a usable understanding of our own 
inhibiting emotional attitudes in the realm 
of money. 

The group expressed also a feeling of 
restlessness and uncertainty arising from 
fast-changing theories and practices in case 
work. Discussion brought out the thought 
that here again we were giving undue 
emphasis to a by no means isolated condi- 
tion. Certainly we are floundering but the 
whole of civilization is floundering with us, 
and we can neither reproach nor commend 
ourselves on the assumption that our pro- 
fession is the only one uncertain of its path. 
In every other field of science the transi- 
tion is equally fast and chaotic. Perhaps 
the newness of our field does make it more 
experimental in nature, but to the profes- 
sional mind this should serve as a challenge. 
If we can view our floundering as a sign 
of growth, content ourselves with taking a 
step at a time, coming back down to start 
up again if we seem to find ourselves on the 
wrong step, we shall get the heightened 
zest and satisfaction that comes from think- 
ing of our undertaking as an adventure. 
Conscious effort to measure progress will 
lead us in the direction of greater objectivity. 

The foremost need is attention to our 
own personal philosophy. As supervisors 
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we need more detachment and perspective 
on our job. Instead of trying to get for 
our case workers a fixed point of security 
in a job in which there can be no fixed 
point, we need to help them experience the 
enjoyment inherent in the very uncertainty 
of it and the spirit of adventure entailed in 
its complexity. We need more of a real- 
ization that there is no royal road to case 
work but always an opportunity for trail 
blazing. When we have developed the 
ability to get fun out of the job, we shall 
then see it in more harmonious proportions. 
The case discussion centered around the 
B family, consisting of middle-aged parents, 
a girl of working age, and two younger 
children. The family asked for a loan, 
principally for the payment of a month’s 
rent, and convincingly pictured their situa- 
tion as an emergent and temporary one. 
The father was ill but there were potential 
resources to tide over his illness in the 
employment of the mother and daughter and 
in sick benefits to be drawn soon. Now 
they were penniless and on the verge of 
eviction but they certainly never would be 
again. Both parents (particularly the 
mother) claimed to have had some college 
training. Their living standards had been 
on a par with those of the case worker and 
her acquaintances, and their pride stood in 
the way of appeals to better-off relatives or 
friends. The worker gave the loan on a 
very minimum of investigation, then decided 
on a laissez-faire policy, even disregarding 
a later request from Mrs. B for a home 
call. When finally forced back into the 
situation by most critical and condemning 
letters from Mrs. B, she found herself faced 
by a family literally on the rocks—Mr. B’s 
illness diagnosed as tuberculosis, Mrs. B 
despondent and helpless in meeting the 
situation. . 
The secretaries’ discussion first centered 
around the emotional attitudes of both 
client and case worker affecting contact 
and procedure. In this instance the case 
worker’s dealings were largely with Mrs. B. 
The attitudes Mrs. B first showed, thereby 
gaining the worker’s approval, were appre- 
ciation, willingness to accept what the organ- 
ization could give without insisting on 
more, expressed intention on the part of the 
family to do what they could for themselves, 


and desire to retain respectability—all 
creditable but in this case indicative of eva- 
sion of facts. The worker’s action in 
granting the loan seemed to indicate certain 
attitudes on her part also—a feeling that 
she was violating personal rights by ques- 
tioning, based on her reaction to the superior 
education and social scale of the family; 
fear of what her presence might do in the 
situation; and a feeling of stigma attached 
to any relief which was not a loan. Our 
group felt that in this instance, as is oftén 
the case, the asking and granting of a loan 
had certain significance. To the client it 
meant glossing over the situation; he did 
with the agency the thing he had always 
done with himself in his own life expe- 
riences—ran away. He asked on the basis 
of getting a little help to tide over an emer- 
gent situation and he would have no further 
difficulty. The worker, in granting the 
loan on no investigation other than the word 
of a few “character witnesses” furnished 
by the family, was likewise running away 
from facing the actual situation. In her 
over-apprehension about relief-giving she 
grasped at this seeming way of escape. In 
this instance she had only a_ favorable 
impression on which to base ability to repay, 
and knew nothing of possibilities of further 
credit, which, from a business standpoint— 
the standpoint from which the loan was 
requested—would have answered the same 
purpose. It was felt that the type of inves- 
tigation made indicated a sliding-over as it 
omitted creditors, business associates, and 
health authorities whose information would 
have pertained more directly to the diff- 
culty. The secret fear the worker had in 
granting the loan was evidenced by her 
staying away after making it in the hope 
that the family would work out their own 
adjustment. It was generally conceded that, 
had she made the loan on an experimental 
basis, alert to the possible outcome, even 
while pursuing a policy of laissez faire with 
the family, she would have armed herself 
for the next steps by getting a truer picture 
of the actual situation and potentialities 
involved in anticipation of a further break. 

The case worker showed further limita- 


tion of insight in failing to use leads casually . 
dropped by the family in the course of. 


interviews. For example, in the first home 
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contact Mrs. B made the statement: “ Every- 
one coming to the house says we do not 
need help because our house is well fur- 
nished.”” The worker apparently did not 
pick this up as significant, although it 
might well have indicated an anticipation of 
criticism or a sense of guilt in asking for 
help in an “emergency” that had been of 
only two week’s duration. One might also 
have questioned their real reluctance to 
have people know they were asking for 
assistance in view of this indication that 
their request for aid had been a subject of 
conversation with those coming to the house. 

This case and the worker’s handling of it 
also bring out a point emphasized in Miss 
Marcus’ book—the ability of the worker 
on first contact to give assurance and security 
based on understanding. A really sym- 
pathetic and thoughtful facing of Mrs. B’s 
difficulties from. her point of view would 
doubtless have left her with assurance that 
the family would not be evicted or morti- 
fied before friends. The case worker would 
then have had time for a more objective 
size-up of factors involved before she com- 
mitted herself to a specific program. It 
was thought that the letters sent by Mrs. B 
might be expressive of an underlying sense 
of panic not understood by the worker, or 
an expression of resentment against fate 
and its inescapable circumstances. They 
might also show resentment on the level of 
a personal relationship. Doubtless the per- 
sonal did overcloud the professional in the 
worker’s mind also, as shown in her dis- 
pleasure at being so severely reproached 
by Mrs. B. 

Other points touched on in the course of 
the case discussion were our prevailing 
preference for relief “in kind” instead of 
cash, and the seeming trend toward the dis- 
continuance of the use of “ references ” 
and community resources. Our fears of 
relief as a whole may make us use relief in 
kind in preference to cash. Assurance of 
what our money is buying assuages in a 
measure our uncertainty as to what the 
relief is going to accomplish. It is the 
unqualified case worker who interprets 
modern trends in case work as outlawing 
the use of community resources. Present- 
day emphasis on understanding personality 
makeup and needs has meant to the imagi- 





native case worker a broader rather than 
more restricted use of resources, but a more 
highly selected and correlated use. 
Attributes thought to be essential to the 
successful case worker were summed up. 
A certain amount of experience was deemed 
necessary in addition to theoretical insight 
before a worker can be expected to have 
equilibrium and objectivity. Through prac- 
tice and thought she develops skill and 
resourcefulness in meeting situations with- 
out the necessity for evasion. Her assur- 
ance increases with broader knowledge of 
what can be done. She learns to make 
better use of resources for understanding 
clients and their problems and for treatment. 
She learns how to make immediate adjust- 
ments that relieve the client without com- 
mitting the case worker to a premature 
program. Her skill in getting at the 
underlying problems through the interview 
increases. Her growing understanding of 
behavior aids the development, not only of a 
“tolerant curiosity’ but also the emotional 
detachment from which objectivity grows. 
She becomes more flexible in her applica- 
tion of methods. She learns to evaluate as 
she goes. In short, she becomes able to 
see the client as he is, hence to give him 
the particular security he needs. In this 
discussion much stress was placed on the 
supervisor's own need for security and the 
necessity for more definite explanation of 
agency and case work functions to trainee, 
client, and public. Particularly do we need 
to continue interpretation to the public in 
terms of their interest and understanding 
and not let ourselves get wrapped up in the 
intricacies of the inside job to the exclusion 
of the layman whose point of view we need. 
One half-day session was spent in dis- 
cussion of the practical aspects of the tools 
available in our local organization for the 
administration of relief and for the develop- 
ment of better relief practices in case work. 
It was felt that our home economics depart- 
ment has much more to offer in the line 
of specialized knowledge than our workers 
are taking advantage of. Possibly the 
reason for this is that in the past we let 
fall on this department the mechanics of 
budgeting and responsibility for “ cutting 
down relief” when there was danger of 
over-drawing on organization relief funds, 
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until it took on a disciplinary connotation 
for us. This responsibility is now other- 
wise placed so the home economics depart- 
ment may function freely from an educa- 
tional standpoint. We felt the need for 
a more definite tie-up between the super- 
vision made available by this department and 
the personality factors involved in any 
given situation. The same criticism seemed 
to apply in a lesser measure to an organ- 
ization committee which is charged with 
the responsibility for discussing long-time 
relief situations and making recommenda- 
tions for treatment, including relief. In 
both instances it was thought that the needed 
tie-up could be strengthened by the case 
worker’s supervisor being present at such 
conferences, armed with a working knowl- 
edge of the situation and ready to assume 
more of a leadership role in the discussion. 
Of late years we have tended to be just a 
bit apologetic in passing on to new workers 
information regarding home management 
and have in a measure forgotten that people 
live not alone on their emotions but on their 
income as well. Case workers may seem 
to be more interested in the present day in 





emotions and attitudes than in dollars and 
cents. Certainly Miss Marcus has shown 
us that there is nothing more approachable 
from the psychological standpoint than the 
latter, and that an interest in the one to 
the exclusion of the other is a futile pose. 
The group felt the need for more specific 
correlation between relief administration 
and personality development and for greater 
care in selection in cases where relief is 
presumably being used as a tool in case 
work. The conclusion on this score was 
that when monetary need can be tied up in 
relation to personality needs and other 
angles of a given situation, such need 
assumes its proper place in our thinking and 
does not warp our action. 

In conclusion, our district secretaries 
wished to express their appreciation of 
Miss Marcus’ contribution to our case work 
thinking. Her book has definitely impressed 
on us the psychological value of a more 
practical and scientific approach to the 
many problems involved in the administra- 
tion of money and has made us more aware 
of the need for continued weighing and 
measuring in the case work field. 
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SHOULD CASE RECORDS BE WRITTEN IN 
THE FIRST PERSON? 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 


REQUENTLY case work agencies 

object to the case history of a family 

or an individual which is written in 
the first person, on the grounds that such 
procedure “clogs the files,” “makes the 
record too voluminous,” and that “case 
records should be confined to statements of 
fact, and not to literary materials.” 

Following is an excerpt from an interview 
reported as nearly as possible in the words 
of the client. The client presents in her 
own words the facts (as they appear to her) 
which influenced her behavior and mental 
attitudes. A knowledge of these is, of 
course, indispensable to the worker who 
undertakes to guide such a client’s destiny. 

Mrs. L is a good-looking woman of about 
36 years of age. She has a twinkle in her 
eye which does not quite coincide with a 
whiny tone of voice. She is dressed accord- 
ing to the latest American fashion—sleeve- 
less, flaring dress, barely covering her knees. 
She speaks English with a little difficulty. 
Her voice rises to a shrill pitch when she 
gets excited and when out of breath a long, 
deep, sob-like sigh seems to relieve her ten- 
sion. She appears very shrewd, well in- 
formed on the ways of charitable organiza- 
tions, and well acquainted with the principal 
local American social service agencies. 

I have told my story so many times I don’t have 
any more faith in anybody. Can you do something 
for me? Can you ask the charity worker to do 
something for me? Why should I have all the 
trouble of supporting the children? They aren't 
mine alone. They’re his too and he goes scot-free. 
I have to raise them, feed them, and be insulted by 
everybody—everybody. They don’t believe that I 
try my best; they don’t believe I am a human 
being. The school nurse told me that I had no 
business to step out to see my friends on Sunday, 
when my children have nits in their hair. That's 
just why I am running away from home. I did 
everything I could, everything, but they still stick 
to their heads. What am I to do, Chop their heads 
off? She sends my children home from school. 
I am in the laundry all day and when I come home 
the little girls say: “ Mother, Mexican man show 
us bad thing.” What am I to do? I stay home 


from work and at the end of the week I have no 
food for my children. The charity workers come 


around and they write. write, write. And they ask 
questions, questions. 
work at?” 


They ask “what your father 
What's the use of that when he been 





Why don’t they ask how 
much my children’s shoes cost? How much wages 
lost this week when baby was sick? They write 
history, history, history, pages of it—and what 
good that do me? I get $16 a week from the laun- 
dry if I work all week and that must be enough 
for all. 

They took my boy away and sent him to the 
country. I am glad he is away from a tough 
bunch; a tough bunch around here, I tell you. 
Now they want to take my oldest girl away. She 
is deaf, stone deaf, and when they had her in them 
swell homes where you must be quiet and polite 
and not interrupt she hardly had a chance to use 
her voice and she got nearly dumb too. Here we 
talk to her and she talks to us. She is very good 
in lip-reading. I want her home. I tell you I 
don’t want my oldest girl away from home. I want 
my children with me. They want to pay $35 a 
month for my girl. Why not pay me $35 for all 
my girls? They say I don’t give them good care. 
How can I when I work eight hours in the laundry, 
on a cement floor, on my feet all day. 

They say they can't pay me for support of my 
children because their father is alive. It ain’t my 
fault that he didn’t die and go where he belongs to. 
He ain’t no father to them. He left here about 
three years ago and he sent us three months wages. 
He left in a nice way, I must tell you that. I say: 
“No, you stay home. We have tiny baby. You 
find job here.” And he say, “ Better let me go in 
nice way or I'll go anyway. I want to go East 
and make lots of money and I send you $125 every 
month.” I talk and talk and talk my head off— 
and he say “ better let me go in nice way.” I talk 
to my mother, my sister, I talk to my friends, I 
talk to our preachers, and they all say: “ Better 
let him go.” Well, we took him to depot, we kiss 
him good bye, we pray for train, and he is off. 

First month he writes letter every day; every 
day I get letter, and at end of month I get $125. 
The next month he sick, he lonesome, lazy, and he 
send me $90. The next month I never hear from 
him. No money, no letter. I wire his boss. His 
boss answer next morning, “ Your husband still 
here. Don’t worry.” I don’t worry, but I have 
no money. Grocery bills, shoes, payment on house, 
girl sick with pneumonia, next one, infantile 
paralysis, and no money. I wire to boss again and 
to landlady. They don’t know where he is. 

I go to ask charity. They give me milk, doctor, 
groceries and take me to prosecutor’s office to 
swear out warrant for his arrest. I cry, cry, and 
get sick from crying and I swear out warrant. 
Whole month go by. I go to prosecutor’s office 
and they say: “We don’t know where he is. We 
can’t arrest him if we can’t find him. You give us 
address and we will put him in jail.” I write to 
his parents a nice letter and promise to send money 
to their son and they give me address. I give it to 
prosecutors and they say: “We must wait three 
months and if he don’t send money we arrest him.” 
Haven't I waited more than three months? They 
say : “ That’s law.” Law?—yes—but give me money 
to live on while law waits three months. I go to 


in the grave 20 years? 
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other charity place. They give me $10 a week and 
after three months they say: “ Your husband will 
be arrested now and pay you money.” He was 
arrested and put on rock pile and he pay me $45 
first month. 

His parents were screaming mad and blame me 
for jailing their son. Nobody wants to look at 
me. They all refuse to talk to me. No husband, 
no parents, no friends and no money. Girl gets 
deaf. Charity came again. My husband work on 
rock pile few months and is free. He promised to 
pay, but never a cent. I tell prosecutor. He say, 
“Can't find him.” I say, “he on Watson Street 
living with sister.” He say, “must wait three 
months before can put him in jail.” He now is in 
Mexico. If they couldn’t find him on Watson 
Street they sure can’t find him in Mexico. And 
then they blame me. 

The school sends home notes, notes, notes, and 
I work and work all day in laundry. They tell me 
I have bad temper. You too have temper if you 
work on cement floor three years and have varicose 
veins and six children in ten years. You too carry 
on like I do. They never do anything for me until 
I make fuss. They make me fuss. I go to social 
workers of all kinds. They all say, “ Worker not 
in now. Wait a while.” I wait, wait, wait; no 
worker. I lose wages. Saturday my children 
don’t have enough. I get mad and I wait more. I 
get more mad and begin to cry. They bring me 
water, and damp rag, and ask what they can do for 
me. They write more history and send me home. 
Next day workers come to my house. I not home. 
They come to laundry and promise me many things. 

This summer one worker said, “I have nice sur- 
prise for you and the children.” “Surprise? I 
ain't had a surprise since I was born. Surprise? 
Tell me what is it?” “A vacation for a whole 
week for you at the beach.” I cry and laugh and 
I surprised, and I tell my children, my boss, my 
friends, my neighbors that I go to beach for whole 
week. I wait and wait. Summer passes, I call her 
about vacation and she says: “ When we're ready 
we'll let you know.” I still wait. This is October 
and summer over, and [ still wait. No surprise for 
me. I had bad luck all my life. 


An analysis of the case itself cannot be 
undertaken at this point. The case is not 
presented here with that particular view in 
mind. The present aim is to stress a method 
of recording case histories. 

This client was interviewed by the writer 
after having read a two-volume case record 
on file with a local social welfare agency. 
The agency’s record was written in the third 
person. It presented a detailed account of 
a series of happenings over a period of five 
years. This account may be characterized 


as a series of snapshots of the external 
movements and events in the life of the 
client. The account of her inner and private 
life was untouched. Her own story, told 
from her own point of view, was completely 
lacking. Very little insight could, therefore, 
be gained into the mental attitudes which 
conditioned her personal reactions. 

Writing a case record in the first person 
gives the added advantage of eliminating 
much of the personal bias and interpreta- 
tions of the individual case worker. Fre- 
quently a new worker succeeding the old 
puts a different interpretation on “ facts” 
and feels that she must “start all over 
again ”’ in order to get the right understand- 
ing of the family situation. The “own 
story,” if complete and accurately recorded, 
is a relatively permanent document, free 
from the biases and untimely conclusions of 
the worker. The client’s own story may be 
regarded in some cases as unreliable; but 
this situation is within the control of the 
worker, and does not represent a weakness 
of the “own story ’’—it may represent an 
attempt to mislead or outwit a worker who 
does not have the confidence of the client. 

It is also necessary to keep in mind that 
often clients are misinformed or confused 
and may for this reason misrepresent the 
actual circumstances of the case. If the 
client thinks and acts on false suppositions, 
these are the very factors which influence his 
behavior and, therefore, important elements 
to be taken into consideration in the treat- 
ment of the case. 

It is reasonable to assume that the “ own 
story ” (1) gives a more accurate picture of 
the inner life of the client than a report of 
events, evaluated by outsiders; (2) would 
eliminate a great deal of duplication of effort 
of different workers assigned to a given case 
over a period of several years; (3) would in 
the end save both time and space; and 
(4) constitutes a valuable and well-nigh 
indispensable basis for adequate diagnosis. 
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THE HUSBANDMEN 


ND tears were shaken from me, as I read— 
As driving wind blows heavy rain drops off 
The rocking boughs. 

How many of our fathers heroes are! 
Though they be dead they are as garnered fruit, 
Filling with sap and strength our younger race. 
The good is ours. We watch the circling scythe, 
The bundles bound, the piling of the stacks, 
The gleaners and the dusty winnowing. 
From first to last the toil is all for us. 
We are the husbandmen. Pity to see 
The heavy-fruited waving heads fall down 
Each stroke, and all the poppies thrust away, 
And nothing left but here and there a weed 
And straight long lines of stubble in mere earth. 
Each yellow straw of it stands stiffly up 
To tell its part until the ploughshare comes, 
And then like a forgotten tomb, its tale 
And it are both forgot. So histories mark 
Where heroes lived and how: but the hero’s self, 
His fruitfulness is ours, and omnipresent 
That, if we will it so, we may inhale 
Into our being and of it create 
The very substance of our present mind. 
So Landor died, the reckless brave old man, 
In Italy, at his own gate exiled, 
A stranger: 
So Shelley drowned because a fisher-man 
Lusted for gold, so Byron fever-struck 
Perished for lack of one wise absent friend. 
So Keats fell throbbing to the ground, like lark 
That some swift falcon caring but for sport 
Hunts down from his first song at heaven’s gate; 
So Chatterton bouyed up his mother’s mind 
With hope, but starving proudly lay self-slain 
Upon his garret bed. Elizabeth 
Late regnant queen of English poesy, 
Leaving large legacy of human songs, 


So dream-like died, 
Her words afire with woman-hearted love, 
(‘I love thee, love thee Guilio!’) afire 
With truest patriotism, or aglow 
With poet-dreams of girl and maidenhood. 
So like an aged patriarch Goethe died 
Leaving the fact and fiction of his life 
Writ like a chronicle, a ‘ Book of Kings.’ 
So Carlyle died. The dead sea-apes will build 
The prophet’s sepulchre, prate of his greatness 
And compound neglect of what he taught 
With wonderment a man so wildly spake, 
Had no fixed views on immortality, 
Was so indefinite; and so they'll crunch 
The dead sea apples with an eager jaw 
And greedy relish more their ashen taste, 
As they themselves more ape-like grow, 
Changing for these the apples of Hesperides, 
Which he would have them win by hardihood, 
Justice and knowledge, all that makes 
In acting, kinship, and in thinking, truth. 
His voice was like a battle-shout and stirred 
The blood i’ the veins, and showed where the fight 
Was close—and urged the soldier on. 
He’s dead now, apes, and you can don your arms 
And play at soldiering, as following him. 
He’s dead, and can no more rebuke you now. 
So many another one has died and dying 
Left us for our inheritance the worth 
And essence of his life, his life of life, 
His soul, and when we read we feed on this, 
And we hold commune with each separate soul. 
A holy sacramental bond, their presence 
Real as in the Christian rite. 
This is 

The wheat we reap. We are the husbandmen. 

Srr CuarLes Stewart Locn 
1881 From Things Within 
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EDITORIAL 


NY discussion of salaries for social 
A case workers' brings us inevitably to 
a consideration of training and pro- 
fessional equipment. Some professtons have 
already established fairly routinized pro- 
cedure in the development of salary sched- 
ules: for such and such a degree, a minimum 
salary with increases dependent on college 
credits obtained in summer school courses or 
university extension work. Additional de- 
grees and publication of books and articles 
bring salary increases. 

Undoubtedly developing higher standards 
of professional equipment brings with it the 
dangers as well as the advantages of stand- 
ardization; there is always the risk of mis- 
taking the symbol for reality. 

Social work at the moment is in process 
of creating and defining both its subject 
matter and methods of training. Slowly 
certain standards are emerging and even 
more slowly they are being accepted—first 
by the profession itself and then by the pub- 
lic. There is not yet complete agreement on 
the foundation courses essential for social 
work training. There are few opportunities 
for getting advanced degrees in social work 
subjects. Summer courses and so-called 
extension work opportunities are limited in 
scope and in geographical location. 

Does this fluidity offer us a golden oppor- 
tunity to achieve standards, to insure pro- 
fessional growth and salaries proportionate 
to equipment, and at the same time to avoid 
the danger of over-crystallization? Our 





*See page 139 of this issue. 
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present certainties, few as they are, have 
been the result of widespread experimenta- 
tion. Are there perhaps still further oppor- 
tunities for experimenting with recognized 
training methods as well as with new ones? 

The conference, for instance, as a factor in 
professional development of social workers 
was recognized and utilized before the term 
social work was invented. The National 
Conference has grown to tremendous stature 
during its fifty-seven years. State confer- 
ences, regional conferences, inter-agency con- 
ferences—their number is legion. The study 
group or institute in connection with many 
of these conferences has come probably as a 
definite recognition of the underlying educa- 
tional purpose of the conference itself. Here 
there is room for almost limitless experi- 
mentation. In the different states we find 
practicing social workers whose training is 
as varied as are the needs of their particular 
communities. Some of them undoubtedly 
need stimulation in developing a professional 
attitude, a habit of analysis, a seeking and a 
questioning point of view rather than a dis- 
cussion of techniques. Some need help in 
making more effective the skills they have 
acquired in a period of formal training. 
Others need not the short study group at 
all but a more extended, more formalized 
opportunity for study. The state conference 
study group should not follow a pattern— 
even in its inception—but should create a 
variety of patterns growing out of the train- 
ing needs of its participants. The confer- 
ence study group is probably best for the 
worker already on the job in that it parallels 
the opportunities for advanced training in 
some of the other professions. State con- 
ference study groups cannot be measured in 
forms of credit. They have no formal rela- 
tion to progressive salary increases. They 
represent only one of the channels through 
which the professionally minded worker may 
seek development. 

There is no question but what better sal- 
aries for social workers have come with in- 
creasing realization of the need both for 
foundation training and training on the job. 
Professional schools and the members of 
the profession have a pretty task ahead in 
developing procedure which will insure the 
maximum opportunity for professional 
attainment with the minimum of danger to 
that flexibility which now exists. 
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DOES MODERN SOCIAL WORK PAY?P 


BRADLEY BUELL 
Director, New Orleans Community Chest 


chest campaign in New Orleans are 

just over. For two months our 
450,000 citizens have had charity personified 
for them in the picture of a little urchin—a 
ragamuffin with the most engaging smile you 
ever saw, a lad whose eyes are twinkling, 
whose teeth are showing white from ear to 
ear, whose clothes are ragged but whose 
spirit and vitality shine through undimmed. 
He holds before him a huge piece of bread, 
one bite from which indicates the inspiration 
of his happiness, and his slogan is “ Be Glad 
You Can Give.” 

This poster was not original with us. 
Other cities have used it. On the face of it, 
in the human need which it implies, we may 
feel that it is a sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion “ Does modern social work pay?” But 
is it? Giving is from the heart and it is by 
the way of our heart that this little raga- 
muffin finds his way into our pockets. Ad- 
ministration and organization, however, 
come from the head. When Houston has 
reached the point where it raises over a 
million dollars for social work, when New 
Orleans has reached the point where we raise 
upwards of a million, when the United 
States has come to an annual total expendi- 
ture of several hundreds of millions—the 
head must demonstrate that the heart is 
functioning efficiently. 

Our intelligence owes an obligation to the 
little urchin of our poster just as much as 
does our heart. When we give our dollars 
for him, what becomes of them and what 
becomes of him? Do we give him anything 
more than a loaf of bread, do we find a home 
for him, send him to school, give him train- 
ing which will make him a decent and 
respectable citizen in years to come? 

Indeed, there are no better illustrations of 
the sound value of modern social work than 
in this very field of work with children. 
The concern of our own city for its orphan 
and destitute children dates back to the 
beginning of its history. The first institu- 
tional care for orphan children in New 
Orleans was given by the Ursuline nuns in 


Tee closing days of our $900,000 





1727. Poydras Asylum, built in 1817, is 
still in existence. St. Mary’s Orphan Boys 
Asylum, now a member of the Chest, was 
incorporated in 1835. In the epidemic years 
of the 1870’s and 1880’s when whole fami- 
lies were wiped out and hundreds of children 
left homeless the only known way of meet- 
ing the situation was by the erection of 
asylums. Because of this background, we 
are today an institutional and asylum city. 
In our Chest, we have 15 such institutions 
with 1,380 children in them. They spent 
last year $421,000 and their total appropri- 
ation from the Chest was $188,000. The 
combined items alone of repairs, new equip- 
ment, and insurance cost us $35,584. 

Yet in Houston, where the more recent 
growth in population to some 300,000 people 
parallels roughly the development of child 
placing programs and where the need for 
institutional care has been reduced to a 
minimum, the total expenditure is $90,000. 

As we, also, are able to take steps in that 
direction we find it pays. Shortly after the 
New Orleans Chest was organized, the Child 
Welfare League of America made a study 
of all these institutions. One recommenda- 
tion involved the complete evacuation of 
St. Alphonsus’ Orphan Asylum. Of the 
125 children in the institution, the trained 
case workers on the staff of the Associated 
Catholic Charities found that only 8 were 
full orphans and that the remainder had 
either one or both parents living. By a 
careful study of family resources, they were 
finally able to place 83 back in the homes of 
their own parents, close relatives, or friends. 
The remainder were transferred to other of 
our Catholic institutions, where it was pos- 
sible to absorb them with little additional 
expenditure and the net saving to New 
Orleans has been $22,000 a year. 

We have had another similar example 
within the past 18 months. St. Vincent’s 
Infant Asylum is our big infant institution 
in New Orleans. Until our 1929 budget it 
had no case work supervision of either its 
intake or its discharge. It had been running 
an annual deficit and was woefully under- 
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manned with nurses and other technical 
staff. 

In November, 1928,. the Chest entered 
into an agreement with the management of 
the institution to furnish on the staff of our 
Associated Catholic Charities a trained chil- 
dren’s worker who would devote her entire 
time to St. Vincent’s. When her service 
began, there were 246 infants and children 
in the institution. On November Ist, 1929, 
there were 175 and during that period 71 
new babies had been admitted. While some 
of those discharged had been transferred to 
other institutions, it was possible to return 
54 to their own parents, while 26 were 
adopted by carefully investigated families. 
We are saving at least $10,000 a year, which 
is being re-absorbed by the institution in 
markedly improved care for the children 
who are there. For example, in 1927, with 
approximately the same population, 85 
babies died during the course of the year. 
During the first nine months of 1929, there 
were only 13 deaths. Moreover, in an insti- 
tutionalized city, the infant asylum is the 
source which feeds the other institutions and 
makes their population grow. Babies are 
taken to St. Vincent’s from our Charity 
Hospital and are given care until they are 
two, three, or four years old. Then they are 
transferred to another institution, perhaps 
later to still another. It has been the neck 
of the bottle, and very definite control at the 
source is bound in the long run to affect our 
entire institutional situation. 

One other illustration of the value of 
modern children’s work: Three months ago 
our Associated Catholic Charities agreed to 
refer to our Family Service Society certain 
of their applications from families who 
wished to place children in Catholic asylums. 
The Family Service Society undertook to 
investigate the applications, and either make 
a plan whereby the family could be kept 
together or turn the family back with a 
recommendation that the children be placed 
in some asylum. In three months 46 fami- 
lies with 105 children were referred, all of 
which involved fundamental family prob- 
lems. Of these 105 children it has been 
necessary to place only 7 in institutions and 
15 in day nurseries. Plans, without even 
the expenditure of relief, have made it pos- 
sible for 83 to remain with their parents. 


Now it costs us an average of $200 per year 
to care for a child in an institution and these 
105 children represented a potential annual 
cost of $20,000. On the basis of present 
plans the cost of their care will be somewhat 
less than $2,000 a year. 

Closely allied with modern children’s work 
is modern family case work whose under- 
lying philosophy seeks, through investiga- 
tion, study, and the consistent use of all 
environmental resources, the rehabilitation 
of those dependent families who are a pri- 
mary charge on every community. One part 
of their problem is the provision of trans- 
portation for dependent individuals or fami- 
lies who for one reason or another need to 
be transferred to other communities. For 
this purpose the railroads, generally, furnish 
tickets to these agencies at half rate. The 
opportunity for abuse of this privilege is 
very great—and its use is governed rigidly 
by a national agreement among the organi- 
zations exercising this privilege. In 1924, 
the year before our Chest was organized, 
the Family Service Society spent $15,149— 
over half of the $28,000 which it had avail- 
able for direct relief—on transportation. In 
other words, instead of spending it for food 
and clothes and rent, it was given for rail- 
road tickets—without any of the inter-city 
investigation required by the transportation 
agreement—mainly to itinerant individuals 
who were not residents of New Orleans. 
That society was re-organized four years 
ago and is now doing a standard high grade 
piece of modern social case work. Last 
year it spent exactly $246 or .9 per cent of 
its relief funds for transportation. Nor 
does this mean that the people who needed 
transportation were refused it. It means 
simply : first, that the fraudulent applications 
were investigated and eliminated; and 
second, that systematic effort was made in 
every legitimate case to get the transporta- 
tion from the family of the individual or 
from other resources of his own. 

As a matter of fact modern social case 
work is much more generous to those who 
are really in need than the older form of 
relief without service. The savings which 
it makes come through professional and 
technical efficiency, and the essence of that 
efficiency may be illustrated by figures which 
have recently become available: For two 
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years, 32 chest cities (of which New Orleans 
is one) have been keeping uniform monthly 
records of their agency service and report- 
ing this for comparative study to the Local 
Community Research Committee in Chi- 
cago—a project financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the University of Chicago, and 
the national Association of Community 
Chests and Councils. Originally, our char- 
itable agencies were concerned primarily 
with the organization of the relief resources 
of the community and the value of their 
activity was measured in terms of the admin- 
istration of that relief. The figures gathered 
by this Committee show a totally different 
picture now: Of all the major cases handled 
by the relief agencies in Cleveland for 
example, 53 per cent received service only 
and in only 47 per cent was cash relief nec- 
essary ; Minneapolis gave 43 per cent service 
only and relief to 57 per cent; New Orleans 
gave 45 per cent service and 55 per cent 
relief. Even Detroit, with a big public relief 
department, shows that 28 per cent of the 
cases handled were service only cases and 
72 per cent service and relief. There is, it 
is true, no way to estimate the monetary 
saving which these figures indicate, but the 
figure for “ service only ” is, in a real sense, 
the index on our books of the number of 
“ounces of prevention” we are using as 
substitution for our later “ pounds of cure.” 

Figures just received from our Child 
Welfare Association illustrate objective 
values in another field. This organization 
operates neighborhood clinics in the poorer 
sections of New Orleans for pre-natal, 
maternity, and post-natal care, and in addi- 
tion has upon its staff some 30 visiting 
nurses. During 1928 this Association gave 
service to 5,410 mothers and babies. In the 
city at large during 1928, of every 1,000 
mothers who gave birth to babies, 13 died at 
child birth; but of the mothers under the 
care and supervision of Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation doctors and nurses, only one in every 
1,000 died at child birth. During that same 
year, over the city as a whole, of every 1,000 
babies born, 77 died at birth; among the 
families given care by this Association only 
17 in each thousand died. Throughout our 
city as a whole the rate of infection from 
tuberculosis contacts among children is be- 
tween 15 to 18 per 100; among Child Wel- 


fare Association families it is 4 per 100. In 
1920, when the Child Welfare Association 
first began to keep figures, 52 per cent of all 
the births in New Orleans were attended by 
midwives; today, after ten years of con- 
sistent and constructive effort, only 32 per 
cent are so attended. 

These figures are dramatic because they 
translate into its most universally appealing 
terms—the mother and her child—the very 
practical contributions of modern, scientific 
social and health work. Quite a different 
illustration shows how studied community 
planning can eliminate waste. In the five 
years following 1920, New Orleans saw a 
splendid expansion in its hospital facilities— 
both in-patient and out-patient. The indi- 
vidual units are not of particular interest, 
but altogether seven institutions either built 
new hospitals or substantially enlarged and 
modernized old plants. A movement of this 
sort is much like a snow-ball in the way it 
gains momentum, and by 1926 there were at 
least six other hospital projects under serious 
consideration. None of these additions hac 
been planned with any relation to one an- 
other. They were under Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant and state auspices, as were also 
the new projects being discussed. Because 
the Chest had several hospitals in its budget 
(whose deficit it met) it seemed extremely 
desirable to know something of the com- 
munity’s actual hospital needs, and the effect 
which additional competitive expansion 
would have upon their earnings. 

The study subsequently made showed that, 
out of 20 representative cities for which we 
were able to get comparable figures, only two 
had more beds in proportion to their popu- 
lation than New Orleans. It showed, strik- 
ingly enough, that the beds we already had 
were used to only 63.4 per cent capacity. It 
showed that we were giving more of our hos- 
pital service free—71.4 per cent—than any 
other city on the list, and that we were also 
giving more free clinic service than any of 
the others. And it showed that, while we 
had a greater total number of beds than we 
were using, yet their distribution was all 
wrong. There were too many general hos- 
pital beds, but too few beds for tuberculosis, 
for contagious diseases, for children, and 
for the colored. 

Now these were facts which the com- 
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munity of New Orleans ought to have had 
in 1920 before the orgy of hospital building 
started. Perhaps a practical evidence of 
their significance is the fact that one of these 
general hospitals, not a member of the Chest, 
is being sold at auction next week. There 
are necessary developments in our hospital 
and health fields and some of these have 
already taken place since that study. But in 
the last analysis, it is the people of the city 
who have had to pay for the lack of original 
control over that unorganized and competi- 
tive expansion. 

Along the uptown river front is a famous 
section of New Orleans. It is where the 
longshoremen live. Warehouses are located 
there—cotton mills, cheap apartments, and 
rooming houses. It is called the Irish Chan- 
nel. Twenty-five years ago, when a doctor 
was called to attend a case in that section, he 
would drive as far as Magazine Street. 
There he would leave his cab and under the 
escort of two male members of the family or 
its friends, be safely conducted to and sub- 
sequently from his destination. It was the 
center of the murder area of the city. It 
was the toughest of the tough. 

Twenty-five years ago, in the center of 
that section, a woman whose name is today 
enshrined in the hearts of the citizens of 
New Orleans opened a little social settle- 
ment with a modest program of clubs and 
classes and games for the younger boys and 
girls of that neighborhood. The history of 
the growth of that settlement under the 
leadership of Eleanor McMain, from this 
little four-room house to the present 
$350,000 Kingsley House which Jane 
Addams describes as the best settlement 
plant in the world, is a story in itself. But 
that is not the point. Professor Jesse F. 
Steiner, of the Department of Sociology of 
Tulane University, has for the past two 
years been making an exhaustive study of 
the murder areas and the areas of juvenile 
delinquency in our city. He has spotted 
every homicide and every case which has 
been in the juvenile courts on maps showing 
the place in which it occurred. In the heart 
of the Irish Channel, for a radius of one- 
half mile from the present day Kingsley 
House, there is ‘not one spot for juvenile 
delinquency and only one spot for murder. 
Cities change and the relation between cause 
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and effect is never certain, yet such dramatic 
testimony of the ultimate value of the char- 
acter building programs of our settlements, 
our Christian associations, and our Scouts is 
again substantiated by the fact that in all the 
records of our Juvenile Court no boy who 
had ever been a member of the Scouts 
appears. 

There are nine agencies of this so-called 
character-building group in New Orleans. 
They all serve a membership or clientele 
from whom fees are obtained for different 
practical services. It has seemed to the 
Chest (as it has to these agencies) that the 
people using such services ought to support 
them as much as possible directly and they 
have been working in that direction. In 
1925 these 9 agencies spent $294,720, of 
which $158,460 or 54 per cent came from 
earnings and $136,260 or 46 per cent from 
the Chest. Last year, these same agencies 
were budgeted for a total expenditure of 
$340,995 of which $210,322 or 62 per cent 
comes from earnings and $130,673 from the 
Chest. In other words, our agencies were 
actually able to give $45,000 more service on 
$6,000 less of contributed funds. This net 
increase of $51,000 is more than a measure 
of efficiency. It is a measure of the value 
put upon these services by the people who 
use the gymnasium and the recreation facili- 
ties of the Y.M. or Y.W.C.A., by the people 
who send their boys or girls to Scout camps, 
by the people who participate in neighbor- 
hood settlement activities. People do not 
pay for goods which they find of no value to 
them. 

In any such description of the paying 
dividends of modern social work we can 
hardly fail to mention the returns from the 
newest and perhaps most widely advertised 
administrative invention, the community 
chest. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
being saved annually for direct service by 
the economy and efficiency of its campaign 
procedure. The whole science of sound 
agency budgeting and financing has made 
tremendous gains under its direction, to- 
gether with the study of unit costs, economi- 
cal purchasing, better handling of invested 
funds. Paralleling it, in the handling of the 
huge sums left annually in endowments or 
legacies for charitable purposes is the com- 
munity trust with its permanent provision 
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for trusteeship combined with provisions 
which make possible the adaptation of in- 
come. to changing social conditions. The 
classic illustration of the waste which there 
has been in this field, is the $5,000 fund left 
by Benjamin Franklin, the income from 
which was to be compounded and in 1891— 
100 years later—the sum then available to 
be used in piping water to the city of Phila- 
delphia, in order that its inhabitants would 
be no longer dependent upon wells and 
cisterns for their water supply! Just so 
wrong may be the future vision of the ablest 
men of our own generation. 

Indeed. few people realize the degree to 
which modern social service has become an 
integral part of our community. We see it 
only in segments, in its relation to those few 
individuals who come within the scope of 
our own interests and are perhaps amazed 
to find its institutions firmly imbedded in 
accustomed use by whole sections of our 
population. Revealing indeed are figures 
which we secured last spring. Following a 
plan tried in Cleveland, we selected 12 rep- 
resentative corporations employing labor: 
three manufacturing concerns, two engaged 
in transportation, two representing iron and 
steel, one each representing shipping, public 
utility, retail selling, wholesale, and finance. 
We asked each to send us one hundred 
names of employees, with addresses, picked 
at random from their payrolls. Then we 
took these 1,154 names, comprising a care- 
fully selected cross section group, to our 
Confidential Exchange, and asked them to 
check them with their records, with the 
understanding of course that no report 
would be made upon any of the individuals. 
When the Exchange was through, it had 
identified 422 who had received service 
either directly or through their families, 
from one or more of our member agencies. 
In other words this simple survey indicated 
that 36 per cent of our employed wage 
earners are at one time or another using our 
hospitals and nursing service, our family 
service and day nurseries, our children’s 
agencies, our various social and health serv- 
ices. Such a ramification of use takes mod- 
ern social work far outside the realm of per- 
sonal charity and places it unequivocally as 
a business economy demanding organization 
and professional service of the highest grade. 


The urge to do for one’s fellow man is as 
old as history. All the great religions, all 
the great philosophies have placed their 
premium upon charity. The man or woman 
who puts a dime or quarter in a beggar’s cup 
is responding to a noble altruistic impulse— 
and responding very unintelligently. We are 
living in an industrial age, an age of phe- 
nomenal economic progress made possible 
by repeated scientific discovery, by invention 
upon invention, by a mounting body of or- 
ganized knowledge. Business itself has 
adopted the scientific method with trained 
management, continuous research, national 
and international organization. Is it any 
wonder that the spirit of this age should 
begin to permeate the field of social wel- 
fare; that the tools of research should begin 
to throw light upon the problems of living, 
of personal adjustment, of individual and 
community well being; that professional 
techniques for handling problem children, 
for rehabilitating economically dependent 
families, for giving constructive leadership 
to groups of boys and girls in their impres- 
sionable years, should begin to emerge just 
as in past centuries the techniques of other 
professional groups—the doctors, engineers, 
and accountants—have emerged? Is it 
strange that from a day in which charity 
was the concern of only a few, a sort of back 
door handing out of food and clothes, a 
means whereby one might attain some meas- 
ure of personal salvation, the term charity 
has grown to embrace the whole scope of 
community and individual welfare and that 
the measure of that welfare has become 
the organized responsibility of the whole 
community ? 

I think it is not strange. I think perhaps 
it is the most typically American thing about 
us that we have the temerity to assume that 
some portion of our own surplus wealth 
should be spent upon the enhancement of 
our general well being; that we specialize 
and study and experiment in the process of 
that expenditure; and finally that we put 
upon it both a social and an economic 
evaluation. 

We already have indices by which we can 
measure and compare the health of a city, 
we have standards by which we can deter- 
mine the number of nurses which are 
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needed, the number of hospital beds which 
should be available. 1| look to see in the not 
too distant future an index by which we can 
judge the extent and seriousness of the de- 
pendency problem for which we must assume 
responsibility, the amount which our relief 
budget ought to be. I expect to see (in cer- 
tain cases we are already seeing) measures 
which can be applied to the efficiency of our 
recreation and leisure time programs and I 
expect to see these measurements directly 
relate to the problems of our courts and of 
our police administration. 


The older form of charity found its justi- 
fication in the act, modern social work adds 
only the stipulation that the act must show 
results. It is from the direction of the mul- 
tiplying opportunities for the release of 
those altruistic forces latent in every indi- 
vidual and community, by the spirit of this 
age—the business spirit or practicality and 
progress, the scientific spirit of research, in- 
vestigation, and experimentation, the demo- 
cratic spirit of participation and community 
responsibility —that a positive answer is 
steadily coming. 


THE FINANCING OF MEDICAL CARE AS A 
PROBLEM IN FAMILY ECONOMY 


NILES CARPENTER WITH MARY SARBAUGH AND WILLIAM HAENSZEL 
The University of Buffalo 


LLNESS imposes two sorts of financial 
burdens upon the average family: First, 
payment for the goods and services 

required to provide the patient with medical 
care, including nursing, medicaments, hos- 
pitalization, and the like; second, the loss of 
income that is entailed when a gainfully 
employed member of the family is ill. This 
paper is concerned only with the first of 
these two economic consequences of illness ; 
the loss of income due to sickness is, gen- 
erally speaking, capable of bringing about 
more spectacular economic collapse in the 
family than the former,’ but it is not so 
widely significant. Illness almost always 
involves some form of expenditure, but it 
entails loss of income only when certain 
members of the family are affected, and not 
then unless it is disabling. 

Moreover, virtually every family in so- 
ciety is, sooner or later, affected by some 
form of illness? involving financial outlay, 

‘For instance “ Family No. 22” in “ The Fifty 
Neediest Families” as described in The Buffalo 
Evening News, December 14, 1929: “The father 
has been ill for many months. Illness has 
left the family destitute. . When illness came 

.. . the meager resources of the family were 

dissipated. With no money coming into the house, 
the children soon began to feel the hardships that 
follow sickness in the homes of the poor. 
The family never had more than enough of the 
things that are called necessities, so that as soon 
as the wages of the father were cut off, want stared 
the family in the face.” 

* The healthiest of families must meet the ex- 


penditures of child-birth and of the fatal illnesses 
of each of its several members. 





unless it is so far below the poverty line as 
to be chronically and completely destitute, in 
which case it is not likely to preserve its 
integrity as a familial entity. 

When the cost of medical care is envisaged 
as a family problem, six significant phe- 
nomena are noted: (1) Illness and, presum- 
ably, the necessity for medical expenditures, 
vary inversely as income: the poorer the 
family, the more sickness it suffers. (2) A 
substantial proportion of the illnesses affect- 
ing the American population do not receive 
professional medical care, largely, though 
not solely, because of the expense factor. 
(3) Average expenditures for medical care 
constitute a relatively small factor in family 
budgets, but (4) individual expenditures 
may be so great as to undermine the family’s 
economic structure. (5) Some sort of sick- 
ness insurance is obviously indicated as a 
means for aiding the family to provide for 
sickness expenditures (as distinguished from 
indemnity for lost earnings), but (6) there 
is some question as to whether or not the 
existing income structure in this or any other 
industrialized country will make such insur- 
ance practicable for large sections of the 
population unless it is supplemented by the 
community, by industry, or by private 
donation. 


Sickness and Economic Status 


Selwyn D. Collins, of the United States 
Public Health Service, has recently pub- 
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lished a summary of the literature, both 
foreign and American, dealing with the rela- 
tionship between the family’s burden of ill- 
ness and its ranking on the socio-economic 
scale. There is a general agreement among 
the studies that he quotes to the effect that 
low economic status and a high incidence of 
illness are correlated, both as regards sick- 
ness in general and specific illnesses. 

Of particular interest to the student of 
family life in America are the results of two 
studies made by the United States Public 
Health Service in twenty-four South Caro- 
lina cotton mill villages with a population of 
22,000 during 1917,* and in the city of 
Hagerstown, Maryland, in 1921.° In South 
Carolina Sydenstricker and Wiehl found 
that “persons with relatively low incomes 
were affected in a much greater degree than 
the economically better off classes by severe 
illnesses in the late spring and early summer 
and by even more severe or chronic illnesses 
at all times.” Table 1 summarizes their 
findings. 

TABLE 1 
Frequency of Disabling Sickness of Different 

Durations Among Persons Classified According 

to Family Income in 24 South Carolina Cotton 


Mill Villages in 1917 (Sydenstricker and Wiehl) 


Rate per 1,000 Persons classi- 
fied according to Weekly Family 


Duration from outset of Income per “‘ammain’”’* 
Sn 





illness through date r ~ 
of recovery Less than $5.00 to $6.50 

$5.00 $6.49 or more 
Rees Cee 3 MR vccsaccawons 7.8 6.4 7.2 
1 week but less than 2 weeks 3.5 2.1 2.3 

2 weeks but less than 2 

WI: & ia a6 6d Sang on 7.4  & 3.0 
2 months or longer.......... 9.7 5.7 3.2 


* Equivalent of an adult male. ae 
When all confinement cases were eliminated from the 
female illnesses, the results were substantially the same. 


In 1921, Sydenstricker and his associates 
studied the disabling illnesses of 1,800 
households in Hagerstown, Maryland, a city 
of about 30,000. Here also, poverty and 
sickness were found to be correlated. (See 
Table 2.) 

When these figures were adjusted for dif- 
ferences in the age composition of the three 
groups, the same relationships between them 





* Collins: Economic Status and Health (Public 
Health Bulletin No. 165), Washington, 1927, 
passim. 

*Sydenstricker and Wiehl: “ Disabling Sickness 
in Cotton Mill Communities of South Carolina in 
1917,” Public Health Reports, June 13, 1924. 

® Sydenstricker : “ Economic Status and the Inci- 
dence of Illness,” Public Health Reports, July 26, 
oa quoted in Monthly Labor Review, November, 


TABLE 2 
Sickness Prevalence Among 7,524 White Persons 
Classified according to Family Economic Status, 
Hagerstown, Md., December, 1921 (Syden- 
stricker) 


Number Number Cases of 
of of sickness per 
Economic Status persons cases 1,000 persons 
Well-todo and com- 
a SP 808 26 32.2 
Moderate.......-. 3,400 128 37.6 
Poor and very poor... 3,316 133 40.1 


were maintained, although the contrasts 
were not so sharp. 

It has been said that the inverse relation- 
ship between economic prosperity and the 
morbidity rate applies to virtually all indi- 
vidual causes of illness. Diabetes, gout, and 
cirrhosis of the liver, which are apparently 
related to nutritional unbalance and seden- 
tary living, seem to show a contrary relation- 
ship, t.e., the richer the family, the more 
illnesses from these causes.*® 

Of particular interest to the student of 
family problems is the fact that both infant 
mortality and tuberculosis appear to be di- 
rectly related to poverty.’ In this connec- 
tion, see the chart on the next page 
relating the pulmonary tuberculosis among 
Negroes in Chicago with the volume of 
physical production for the United States. 
It is seen that, after an initial period of 
adjustment to new environmental conditions, 
subsequent to their northward migration, the 
Negroes in this city have succumbed to 
tuberculosis in large numbers when produc- 
tion—and employment—was poor, and in 
small numbers when it was good. (A “lag” 
of about two years supervenes between the 
falling off in production and the rise in 
tuberculosis.) The white tuberculosis rate, 
on the other hand, shows no such trend, 
probably because the Negro, being largely 
engaged in unskilled industrial labor in the 
northern cities, is on a narrower economic 
margin than the average white person, and 
also feels the effect of industrial stoppage 
much more promptly.* 

*Collins: op. cit., p. 41; Sydenstricker: op. cit., 
p. 1084. 

* Collins: op. cit., pp. 47-69. See also Woodbury : 
Infant Mortality and its Causes, Baltimore, 1926, 
Chapter VII. Newsholme: Vital Statistics (Re- 
vised Edition), New York, 1924, pp. 295-296. 

*This fact probably accounts for the failure of 
Ogburn and Thomas to find any relationship be- 
tween tuberculosis and the business cycle, t.¢., they 
took into account both Negro and white rates, and 
industrial and non-industrial populations. More- 
over, their series (1870-1920) covered for the most 
part a period in which the Negro had not yet 
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Failure to Utilize Professional Medical Care 
and Economic Status 


There is a widespread assumption in this 
country that, in some way or another, every 
individual who needs medical care receives 
it. This assumption is very far from the 
fact. A surprisingly large proportion of ill- 
ness in this country goes unattended by a 
physician. Sydenstricker’s Hagerstown sur- 
vey found that, during a period of some- 
thing under three years (1921 to 1924) a 
total of only 7,953 out of 17,217 disabling 
illnesses of three days or more duration were 
attended by physicians; that is to say, only 
46 per cent of these illnesses received medi- 
cal attention. When minor respiratory and 
digestive disturbances were eliminated, it 
still appeared that 35 per cent of the ill- 
nesses remained uncared for by a qualified 


entered industry on a large scale. See Ogburn and 
Thomas: “ The Influence of the Business Cycle on 
Certain Social Conditions” in Journal of the 
American Statistical Association (Vol. XVII N.S., 
No. 139), September, 1922 (as cited in Collins: 
op. cit., p. 67). 


medical practitioner.* When note is taken of 
the particular illnesses which are neglected 
in this way, it is seen that they are not all, 
by any means, minor ones. Influenza and 
grippe, for example, were attended by a 
physician in only 67 per cent of the ill- 
nesses; total deaths in the United States 
from these causes were, in 1925, 30,000. 

The Hagerstown study contributes defi- 
nite testimony, moreover, to the effect that 
economic status is one of the factors con- 
tributing to the neglect of competent medical 
care. “In general,” says Sydenstricker, 
“those families which were definitely above 
the average of this community in economic 
condition had medical attention to a con- 
siderably greater extent than the remainder 
of the population.” 

More impressive yet is the evidence pre- 
sented in a recently completed study made 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 


* Sydenstricker: “The Extent of Medical and 
Hospital Service in a Typical Small City,” Public 
Health Reports (Vol. XLII, No. 2), January 14, 
1927, p. 127. 


NATIONAL INDEX OF MANUFACTURING AND NEGRO TUBERCULOSIS 
MORTALITY IN CHICAGO, 1912-26 
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The curve for Negro tuberculosis mortality is taken from the Harris report as 


quoted in Burdeson: 


“The Negro Health Survey,” Chicago’s Health, Nov. 1, 1927 


(Vol. XXI, No. 43). The production curve is taken from Maxwell: “ The Physical 
Volume of Production,” in the Review of Economic Statistics, July, 1927, p. 143 
(Vol. IX, No. 3). The curves are made comparable by being plotted as percentage 


deviations from their trend. 


(This computation was made with the assistance of 


Professor M. A. Brumbaugh, Bureau of Business and Social Research, University of 


Buffalo. ) 
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tistics covering the budgets of 506 families 
of government employees in the cities of 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, New Orleans, 
New York, and St. Louis, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1928. This investigation 
showed a clear cut inverse relation between 
the amount spent per capita for medical care 
of all sorts and income. Table 3 summarizes 
these data. 
TABLE 3 


Per Capita Expenditures for Medical Care and 
Family Income for Government Employees in 
Five Cities 1927-1928 (United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) 


Family Income 


Per Capita Expenditure 
for Medical Care 


Se SE. onccctees eecss eked $9.82 
Si MLE « 6 0.6 & & % 6066s 00009 23.85 
Be ee « clue & © essccntens 27.64 
SPOR” Gee 6 od as 6.0 ceesseenee 28.96 
oeee CN WR ccs cakes 00écer — 43.77 


In a study of about 200 working-class 
families in the cities of Binghamton, John- 
son-City, and Endicott, New York, made 
while I was on the staff of the Committee on 
the Cost of Medical Care, I found that those 
families which were receiving gratuitous 
medical care from the Endicott-Johnson 
Company called physicians more often and 
more promptly than those families, of the 
same general economic and social category, 
who were paying directly for their medical 
and hospital attendance. There was an even 
more marked difference between the two 
groups in the degree of use made of hospital 
facilities.'° 

Neglect of necessary medical care by the 
economically disadvantaged family is found 
among the professional classes. Professor 
Peixotto, in her study of budgets of faculty 
members at The University of California, 
states that dental care, in particular, is 
neglected by the lower income families, since 
“the amount spent on dentistry increases 
directly with the amount: of the total 
expenditure.” * 


Low Average Expenditure for Medical 
Care—High Individual Incidence 
When the observer undertakes to account 
for the failure of low-income family groups 


” The detailed data on which these statements are 
based are contained in A Survey of the Endicott- 
Johnson Workers Medical Service: Niles Carpen- 


ter, The Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, 
Washington, D. C. 

" Peixotto: Getting and Spending at the Profes- 
sional Standard of Living, New York, 1927, p. 205. 


to secure adequate medical care, he is con- 
fronted by a paradoxical but highly signifi- 
cant situation. It is this: Medical expendi- 
tures constitute a relatively small item in the 
family economy, on the average, but they are 
so unevenly distributed as to mount up to very 
large amounts in individual instances. In an 
earlier discussion’? the writer called atten- 
tion to this fact, in particular with regard to 
a certain middle western hospital, where 982 
patients paid an average of $59.37. There 
were, however, 16 individuals whose bills 
amounted to $300 or over, and 2 who paid 
$1,000 or over. Indeed, over half (51.7 per 
cent) of all the money received by the hos- 
pital from this group was paid by slightly 
over one-sixth (17 per cent) of the group. 
More recently there have appeared two 
budgetary studies which furnish additional 
evidence on this point. The first is the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
family budget investigation referred to 
above which indicates the low average ex- 
penditure for medical care.’* The second, 
which covers Yale University faculty mem- 
bers, brings out both the low average and the 
high individual outlay for this purpose."* 


TABLE 4 


Percentage Distribution of Expenditures of 506 
Families of Government Employees in Five 
Cities 1927-1928 


: * & 
-) i] - 
i. = ees 
'. £2 foo 
Q a 2 c z 
Food . ee 1 5% 35.7% 27.8% 34.2% 
Clothing . ees 13 82. 6US COUR 
Housing. . . 22.2 20 18.7 20.9 15.8 
Heat and Light. . 5.9 6.5 4.5 5.7 3.7 
Furniture and 
Furnishings....... 3.6 2.5 1.9 3.4 3.3 
Health . rr 3.1 4.8 5.2 4.6 4.6 
Other expenditures. 23.3 22.1 22.2 25.9 26.9 


Medical costs—and they included “ doc- 
tor, medicine, hospital, nurse, dentist, ocu- 
list, glasses, etc.” —came to about one-fourth 
of clothing, one-fourth to one-sixth of hous- 
ing, and one-seventh to one-tenth of food. 
In two of the five cities, medical expenses 
average less than heat and light, and in one 
they run less than the cost of house furniture 


* Carpenter: “ The Social Cost of Illness,” The 
American Labor Legislation Review (Vol. XIX, 
No. 2), June, 1929, p. 160. 

™ Monthly Labor Review (Vol. XXIX, Nos. 2, 
3, 4, 5), Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., 1929. 

“Henderson and Davie: /ncomes and Living 
Costs of a University Faculty, New Haven, 1928. 
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and furnishings.'* Expenditures for medi- 
cal and allied services are thus seen to con- 
stitute a significant proportion of the bud- 
gets of these families, but by no means a 
large one. 

The Yale study, recently published by 
Henderson and Davie, is based on the year 
1927. It does not give complete data on 
medical expenditures for all the families 
covered. Data are presented, however, for 
48 families, and yield a mean average of 
$433 for the entire group. The upper quar- 
tile, however, had an average expenditure of 
$1,304, while the lower quartile had one of 
$48. The upper fourth, indeed, bore three- 
fourths of the entire burden of the medical 
expenditures of this group.'* Nor is this all. 


These figures cover only those families 
which reported medical expenses. Those 


whose medical costs were nil or were too 
small to be singled out from the total of 
medical expenses are not included. If they 
were, an even greater degree of inequality 
of incidence in medical costs would be re- 
vealed. For example, in one group of seven 
families, such costs averaged $17.50, but two 
families paid more than twice this average 
($40) and two paid nothing at all! The 
distribution as it is given for the 48 families, 
therefore, seriously understates the degree 
of the inequality of the incidence of medical 
expenditures in this faculty group. 

Professor Peixotto’s earlier study of 
University of California faculty families 
gives similar results. Medical costs for the 
group average 4 per cent of all expenditures, 
or about $200. But “ one instructor’s family 
of four people, living on $2,400, spent $600, 
25 per cent of their total expenditure—for 
health. Two-thirds spent less than $250; 

* As a matter of general interest, average medi- 
cal costs were compared with certain so-called 
luxury expenditures, since it is sometimes claimed 
that the average American family will neglect *nec- 
essary medical expenditures for the sake of recre- 
ation and non-essentials. So far as the group 
included in this study is representative, this asser- 
tion does not seem to be based on fact. Medical 
expenditures equalled about 5 per cent of the total 
outlay of the entire 506 families; automobiles (pur- 
chase and upkeep), 2.4 per cent; laundry, 1.5 per 
cent; amusements, 1.5 per cent, and radio, 0.7 per 
cent. On the other hand, it is possible that the 
clothing expenditure noted above contains some 
luxury spending. 

* The actual quartile distribution is: Q:—$48.21, 
or 2.4 per cent of total ; Q.—$126.21, or 7.3 per cent 
of total; Q:—$259.50, or 15 per cent of total; Q.— 
$1,304.16, or 75.3 per cent of total. 
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25 per cent less than $100, but 16 per cent 
spent more than $500. Five families, two 
of which had incomes under $5,000, spent 
between $1,000 and $2,000.” '* 

It is true that these studies are based on 
small samples, but they represent widely 
scattered sections of the United States, and 
cut across the various sections of the middle- 
class economic group; so that they are prob- 
ably fairly representative. It 1s to be hoped 
that the Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care studies,'* which cover several thousand 
families, will furnish definitive data on this 
subject. 


Insurance Against the Cost of Medical Care 

From the foregoing, one obvious generali- 
zation can be drawn. It is that medical ex- 
penditures constitute an insurable risk, of 
the same sort as the expenditures involved 
in any other casualty, such as fire, tornado, 
or lightning. Let it be repeated and under- 
lined: Sickness and the expenses involved 
therein are casualties which strike some 
families with terrific force and leave other 
families virtually unscathed. \WVithin certain 
limits medical expenditures can be avoided, 
by means of accepting gratuitous service or 
by failing to have recourse to qualified prac- 
titioners. But the former expedient is avail- 
able only to the most economically depressed 
groups, and the latter involves the risk of 
serious impairment of health and even of 
death. There is no escaping the conclusion 
that, without some form of insurance, medi- 
cal expenditure will continue financially to 
cripple and even destroy hundreds of fami- 
lies in the United States, while with insur- 
ance, it should be possible so to spread the 
burden of such costs as to constitute a sub- 
stantial but not excessive burden on each 
family. 

Until the Committee on the Cost of Medi- 
cal Care’s projected study of health insur- 
ance is available, the writer does not wish to 
suggest lines along which health insurance 
in this country should develop. Two general 
observations may, however, be offered: 

The first is that such insurance should 
provide compensation not only for the cost 
of sickness, but also for the cost of medical 

” Peixotto: op. cit., p. 204. 

% The First Two Years’ Work of the Committee 
on the Cost of Medical Care, Washington, 1929, 


p. 13. The studies are numbers 6 and 6a in the 
Committee’s “ Program of Studies.” 
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care, unless some form of group medicine 
as a part of the insurance service should be 
set up, that is to say, the cost of the care of 
the sickness as well as the sickness itself 
constitutes a risk against which insurance 
should be provided. 

The second is that no insurance scheme 
can cover the entire population unless the 
economically depressed sections of the popu- 
lation are, in some form or another, aided in 
carrying their insurance. It may be that 
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employers’ group insurance schemes and 
various charitable enterprises can take up a 
substantial proportion of this supplementary 
load, but they can not carry all of it, if only 
because of the fact that in the agricultural 
sections of the country thousands of families 
which are living at the subsistence level or 
below it cannot be reached by such devices. 
Some sort of community effort—whether 
governmentally organized or not is a matter 
of secondary concern—is clearly indicated. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ENTAL Hyctene ann Socrat Worx: Lee 
and Kenworthy. Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, 1929, 309 pp. 

Vocational training in general owes a debt to the 
authors of this clear exposition of the needs and 
methods of training for social work. Other fields 
of endeavor would undoubtedly benefit greatly by 
similar orderly presentations, both of ideals and of 
practical training, of requirements for the workers 
and of characteristics of the work. In the field 
of social work there have been many uncertainties 
and many varieties of opinion and of practice: 
This study of a special department and a special 
methodology lights up the dark corners and defines 
hazy boundaries and that most important matter, 
the relation of personality to efficiency. 

In any vocation concerning itself especially with 
human relations, the effect of the work on the 
worker's personality and the contribution made by 
his personality to the successful outcome of any 
part of the work are of the greatest importance. 
Dr. Kenworthy and Mr. Lee have answered many 
questions about this difficult matter in such a way 
that applications of the principles formulated by 
them can be made in fields other than social work. 
The connection between emotional handicaps on 
the part of social workers themselves and their 
difficulty in bringing about a permanent readjust- 
ment on the part of client or family has only 
recently been a subject for discussion in training 
schools for social work. One wishes that it might 
be given as important a place and as constructive 
treatment in normal schools, in training schools for 
religious workers and in graduate schools in uni- 
versities. Certainly students in medical and divin- 
ity schools are often sadly in need of help them- 
selves as a preparation for various kinds of thera- 
peutic effort—whether such effort concerns body 
or soul. 


One especially illuminating feature of the study 
is the frequent interpolation of quotations from 
case histories. These are always well chosen and 
serve to fix in memory the particular principle that 
is being laid down, and they do not disturb the 


continuity of the text. The book is delightfully 
easy to read (certainly an asset in these busy days), 
and lends itself to quotation and illustration in 
ways that—as has been said before—make it valu- 
able in many fields. 

Mental hygiene, of course, takes a prominent 
place both in explanation and recommendation, and 
the validity of one and the constructiveness of the 
other impress one at once. 

The book carries authority because of the appeal 
which its different statements of position make both 
to reason and emotion. We wonder why this or 
that has not been said before, so self-evident does 
it seem. And yet we realize that here is something 
beyond common sense which often only perceives 
surface indications. Here are cues by which one 
can delve beneath the surface and get some sort 
of understanding, both of causes of a client’s 
difficulties and of things in ourselves which prevent 
our meeting those difficulties helpfully. 

There are valuable sections on the organization 
of a school and hints as to the need for constant 
evaluation of work done if a school would increase 
in efficiency and wisdom. For this reason, as well 
as those mentioned above, the usefulness of this 
book should not be limited to the particular field 
for which it was prepared. 

Eveanor Hore JOHNSON 


66 IT anv Proper”? Ida R. Parker. Church 
Home Society, Boston, 1927, 130 pp. 


This study of legal adoptions in Massachusetts, 
undertaken at the request of the Department of 
Children of the Boston Council of Social Agencies, 
was an attempt (1) to discover the extent and 
nature of adoptive practices—who the candidate 
for adoption was, by whom adopted, and the 
procedure; and (2) to learn through study of 100 
adoptions, 85 of which were agency cases and 15 
non-agency cases, how such adoptions actually 
turned out. 

Part I is a study of the dockets of six counties, 
containing two thirds of Massachusetts’ population, 


ee 
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from July 1, 1922 to December 31, 1925, and, 
used as a basis for calculating the number in the 
whole state, showed more than a thousand adop- 
tions each year. Intensive study of 852 indi- 
viduals (the adoptions in Norfolk and Suffolk 
counties from July 1, 1922, to December 31, 1924) 
showed 4.9 per cent wére adults adopted for 
purely property reasons. Of the balance, ap- 
proximately 60 per cent were known to be 
illegitimate and 61 per cent of the children’s 
families were known to social agencies. Almost 
20 per cent were under one year; 44 per cent, 
from one to five; 20 per cent, from six to ten; 
10 per cent from eleven to fifteen; 5 per cent from 
sixteen to twenty. Forty per cent, almost half, 
were adopted by relatives. Approximately two 
thirds of the minors were adopted without agency 
assistance, finding their way into adoptive homes 
through physicians, maternity hospitals, newspaper 
ads, and other methods. Those responsible for 
placement usually had good intentions but many 
times were without training or experience in 
child placing. The mere fact of agency partici- 
pation should not, however, be regarded as guar- 
antee of fitness of adoption, because in many in- 
stances the unsuitability of the permanent 
placements made by agencies was obvious. 

In conclusion it was felt that every adoption 
should be properly safeguarded and some way 
must be found on every petition, through a per- 
son qualified by training and experience, to provide 
each court with full information concerning the 
child and his family and concerning the proposed 
foster home. It was suggested this might be 
secured by the probate court appointing a perma- 
nent officer or through the State Department of 
Public Welfare providing this service as is done 
in some states. A comprehensive program should 
be developed to deal with the two allied problems 
of surrender and advertisement of children for 
adoption. 

Part II is an analysis of one hundred cases of 
adoptions, largely following the method of the study 
of the New York State Charities Aid Association. 
Although the number was too small for conclusions, 
it appeared that the group of children adopted 
through agencies showed a larger proportion of 
persons who had already shown promise of de- 
veloping into capable adults. It showed that any 
foster family which receives a child with or 
without compensation is a potential adoptive home 
and should be so considered from the start. It 
re-emphasized the recommendations of Part I that 
surrender of an illegitimate child to one outside 
its own family should be permitted only with the 
consent of the Department of Public Welfare 
after investigation. Advertisement of children for 
adoption should be either forbidden or allowed 
only after investigation by a person competent to 
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make the investigation so that the court might 
have the full facts. 

This study emphasized the results found in the 
Chicago and Cleveland studies of adoptions—that 
there is extreme need for careful study of al 
adoptions and arrangements for a definite set-up 
by which the court shall be equipped with all the 
facts before final action. It re-emphasizes the 
fact that a large number of children are granted 
in adoption through the courts without the 
knowledge of the children’s agencies and the safe- 
guards which experience has taught are necessary 
for children. It is a challenge to childfen’s 
workers in every community to learn the facts 
concerning local adoption problems so that some 
method of meeting these difficulties may be 
developed. 

Laurence C. Core 


HY Srop LEARNING: 
Fisher. Harcourt Brace, 
1927, 301 pp. 


This book, as the Foreword modestly states, 
“aims only to giving a running commentary on 
certain facts which everybody knows already.” 
Mrs. Fisher describes her reactions to these facts 
as “those of the fairly typical American citizen 
who is no specialist.” This is most disarming. 
The great majority of us, if we knew a tenth part 
as much about any subject as Mrs. Fisher does 
about adult education, would unhesitatingly allow 
ourselves to be introduced as experts. 

It is true, of course, that most of the chapter 


Dorothy Canfield 
New York, 


headings do sound familiar. Correspondence 
schools, free public libraries, women’s clubs, 
lyceums, chautauquas, university extension, 


museums—they are all old acquaintances. What 
new can be said about them? 

A good deal, as you will find when you read 
this book! For instance, you may discover with 
amazement that “seventy million dollars are paid 
out every year by American citizens to get 2 
chance to learn something from printed lessons 
through the mails.” You may discover also that 
the correspondence schools which pocket this vast 
sum represent all degrees of excellence, from the 
very good to the utterly worthless, and operate 
entirely without supervision or restraint unless 
they can be proved definitely fraudulent. A new 
field for reform! 

You may likewise get a new point of view about 
women’s clubs as you read about the ridicule 
which women underwent, not so long ago, because 
they tried to find some organized activity which 
would help to keep their intellectual curiosity alive. 
And after reading the story, you will almost cer- 
tainly turn, with a much keener realization of the 
distance which women—and men _ too—have 
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traveled in recent years, to those pages which 
picture father and mother sitting proudly side 
by side in the child study class. 

In the chapter on Workers’ Education, Mrs. 
Fisher quotes with approval Dr. James Harvey 
Robinson’s suggestion that the flaw in Greek 
society was the “ unpassable barrier between those 
who worked and those who thought.” The reader 
must agree that it causes a “quickening of the 
pulse” to meditate upon the “ possibilities in any 
or all of those new educational experiments whose 
intention is to break down this tragic old division 
by opening the world of thinking to people who 
work.” 

This passage illustrates the philosophy of adult 
education as Mrs. Fisher sees it. It is a liberator 
rather than a recreation or a commercial necessity ; 
a means of continuous growth which, to a country 
“shut up within a prison of prosperity where the 
older doors to spiritual and intellectual life are 
locked,” may perhaps be the “crack of daylight in 
our darkness which points out one door that is 
not locked.” 

Maser B. Eis 
Social Work Year Book, 
Russell Sage Foundation 
RAINING Scuoors ror DELINQUENT GIRLS: 
Margaret Reeves. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, N. Y., 1929, 455 pp. 


Miss Reeves has presented in this book a sympa- 
thetic and careful study of fifty-seven training 
schools for delinquent girls. She did not use the 
questionnaire method but made a personal visit of 
from two to five days to each school, where op- 
portunity was afforded her to talk freely with 
various members of the staff and with the girls. 
Because of her sympathy and understanding she 
was a welcome visitor and was constantly urged 
to remain longer or to return again. Too much 
praise cannot be given for the tactful manner 
in which she obtained detailed information as to 
management, policy, limitations, and needs of the 
various schools. 

This book, the only comprehensive study of 
such schools, will be valuable to thoughtful boards 
and officials who wish to know something of the 
best methods used in progressiye schools, and 
the reasons for some of the recommendations 
made to them. The study is divided into four 
parts: I. The Institution; II]. The Girl; Her 
Physical and Psychological Care; III. Her Edu- 
cation and Training; IV. Community Aspects of 
Her Care and Parole. In Part I the purpose and 
function of the institution is given, with such im- 
portant subjects as location of plant, buildings, 
and equipment, current expenses, and so on, dis- 
cussed in separate chapters. 


Executive committees and superintendents in- 
terested in trying to work out policies and im- 
prove methods will find chapters on medical 
service, social hygiene, psychological and psy- 
chiatric service, social case work. Four chapters 
on the girls’ education and training are full of 
helpful suggestions. Miss Reeves has recognized 
that each state and each school presents its own 
problems. The chapters on community aspects 
of institutional life and parole will be of interest 
to social workers, especially to those working with 
unadjusted girls. 

Miss Reeves reminds us that, in this day of 
better standards in our juvenile courts and in 
child protective agencies, we should aim to send 
fewer girls to training schools, rather than to 
build monumental institutions; and to this all 
progressive superintendents will agree. 

We are indebted to Miss Reeves for her in- 
terpretation of this very difficult and often mis- 
understood branch of social work. 

MartHaA P. FALCONER 


HILDREN Are Lixe Tuat: C. Madeleine 
Dixon. John Day, N. Y., 1930, 206 pp. 


Family case workers have been increasingly ex- 
horted to individualize the child. In an effort to 
do this, the worker is apt to seize upon certain out- 
standing problems which the child presents in the 
family situation by which he becomes characterized. 
The case worker herself seldom brings to her job 
a wide enough experience in knowing children to 
make her own contact with the child simply and 
directly on any basis other than that of his prob- 
lem. The little child, especially, eludes her sincere 
but awkward efforts to become acquainted. “ How 
can I find out what Ann is interested in?” com- 
plained the baffled. student. ‘“ She goes behind the 
door when I come and she has never said a word 
except ‘yes ma’am’ or ‘no ma’am’ in all the time 
I’ve been going to see the family.” 

I have experimented with the idea in the Penn- 
sylvania School of Social and Health Work of 
offering students some first hand contacts with little 
children in a nursery school. But the crowded 
curriculum of a school preparing for case work 
affords no room for such an experiment. Like a 
gift from the blue Children Are Like That 
appears—offering a most satisfactory substitute for 
actual experience. C. Madeleine Dixon, the 
author, writes of children from work with varied 
groups in Philadelphia, in the Seybert School of 
Child Study, Smith Memorial Playground, Oak 
Lane Country Day School, and Carson College. 
The book is a record of the play life of a nursery 
school group at Carson College over four years, 
“a panorama of child life taken by adults who 
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have looked on as unobtrusively as possible.” It 
gives a many-sided picture of the life of a child 
rather than a picture from the single focus of “a 
problem.” Their activities, their interests, their 
explorations, their adventures, their own words in 
describing these are recorded with fine sincerity 
and skill. These children live and in reading we 
become a part of their group life. 

But the greatest merit of the book is by no 

descriptions. 
the record of 


means contained merely in _ its 
Subtly, without interfering with 

group experience, the writer has revealed her edu- 
cational theory. We sense something here that is 
deeply rooted in a rare understanding of the small 
child’s needs, in an appreciation of his individ- 
uality and difference, and in resnect for his integ- 
rity. Educational goals, standardized tests, meas- 
urements, formalized routine have no place here 
where the effort is rather to protect the privileges 
of childhood, where the adult’s interest is first of 
all in a learning, instead of a teaching attitude. 
“ Most important of all is that we learn to regard 
the child’s tempo. Time! Time! Life on the basis 
of a slowed movie where every movement has 


meaning and is more important than the goal. 
That, we must safeguard always for the small 
child.” 

The outstanding contribution of the book for 


parents, teachers, and case workers is its insistence 
on the importance of growth rather than training 
in the child’s development. We get a picture of 
these children in this simple, friendly environment, 
free to experiment, to relate themselves to each 
other and to the objects about them, at their own 
speed. The teacher plays a very real and necessary 
part in this experiencing growth process in con- 
tributing sufficient security through her care and 
selection of equipment, her presence, her occasional 
“right’’ comment, certain elements of routine 
which give firmness, and so on. She knows how to 
let the child go ahead of her as he is ready and 
how to exhibit a rare capacity to remain aloof. 
For instance, the story of Francis Pim who after 
repeated investigations of the high ladder leading 
up the grape arbor, goes up one day all the way— 
He came down—"“ little beads 
of sweat are on his temples. At last ke reaches 
‘All done,’ he breathes just above a 


slowly, very slowly. 


the bottom. 


whisper.” And the writer's comment on_ this: 
“No adult enthusiasm mars the event. No adult 


fear blocks the way.” The relationship of the 
teacher of the child in providing security without 
inhibiting freedom or individuality contains much 
that will be suggestive for the case worker in her 
relations with children. 

The concluding part of the book, called “ Es- 
sences,” contains some delightful, practical sugges- 
tions for play equipment and for excursions, so 
simple that any of the mothers of our two-, four- 
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and six-year-olds could provide them. “Of ex- 
cursions we ask: Are horses being shod—are 
houses being built—sandbanks excavated—railroads 
laid—highways paved; are vegetables being sold at 
markets—are herb pickers gathering dandelions— 
is hay being cut—engines being coaled—trains 
loaded—streets sprinkied; are bugs chirping in a 
daisy field? When somebody about two or four or 
six is interested in these activities, we repeat them 
again and again, as long as they have meaning for 
him.” . . . “Of dramatic play: Daisy chains 
make a queen. An old gray veil makes a sand.man 
or a fairy according to a mood. Almost anything 
at all makes a king if he can have a chair on a 
high box. A piano stool is New York. It really 
just depends on the sort of adults who are about” 
“Of Treasures: There are certain little 
treasures which are very dear to the child, and 
whether they are a bit of broken Dresden plate 
with a flower in the middle of it or an old broken 
watch, adults should have respect for them and 
treat them very carefully.” 
Ruth Hambidge’s delightful 


gay little jacket with children running and skipping 
across it—all add greatly to the charm of this book. 
Case workers will want to place it beside Karl de 
Schweinitz’ Growing Up as a book which may be 
given to parents on occasion from which they can 
take up a new feeling for the personalities and the 
privileges of little children. 
Vircinia P. Ropinson 
Associate Director, Pennsylvania School 
of Social and Health Work 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To tHe Eprtor: 

I wonder if I might make some comments on the 
article on Supervision in the April Famuy, by 
Mary Arden Young. Some parts of it are good, 
but there are several points which you may or may 
not want to bring out in a later issue for discus- 
sion. As a supervisor of students (who, I sup 
pose, might be considered the lowest of the worm 
family), I get a good many reactions to the kind of 
supervision under which they are working. What 
Miss Young says of the supervisor recognizing the 
source of the difficulty of an ineffective case worker 
is quite true. New workers are frequently gov 
erned by all kinds of fears, most of which she has 
mentioned. With this in mind, I wonder how pos 
sible it is for the supervisor to plan to have ont 
interview with a client so that she may have a per 
sonal acquaintance with him. Doesn't this indicate 
to the case worker immediately that her ability to 
record or to give her supervisor in conference the 
true situation is being questioned? If the. super 
visor has a broad background and a knowledge of 
workers, she ought to be able, it seems to me, t0 
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bring out through her worker those elements in 
the case which are necessary for adequate treat- 
ment and which the case worker has omitted, per- 
haps because of the nature of her fears. 

Will it help to have the supervisor go into the 
situation herself to make sure what these factors in 
the history of the client may be? Is it possible 
that she would limit her interview to the gathering 
of information alone? For every interview, no 
matter how large a part of the process is informa- 
tion gathering, must necessarily involve some treat- 
ment. It would take a very skillful person to enter 
into the relationship between the client and the 
worker in a complicated situation without becom- 
ing herself involved. The real relationship between 
worker and client runs every danger of being 
changed. The client may look to the supervisor 
from this point on for the final word. The visitor 
nay have less confidence in her own ability to 
carry the situation along. 

Occasionally such a procedure is expedient; occa- 
sionally it occurs by accident; but to plan for it as 
a part of the regular procedure seems to me to run 
counter to our best principles of developing within 
the case worker herself as much sense of responsi- 
bility and feeling of security in her work as is pos- 
sible. Any number of times I have heard visitors 
complain of such supervisors who, as part of their 
daily routine, take over the management of their 
visitor’s case loads. It leads to confusion, a sense 
of frustration, and a feeling of inadequacy in meet- 
ing the situation which are not easily overcome by 
any good intention on the part of the supervisor to 
be helpful. 

Practically, it is impossible for a supervisor to 
have a thorough knowledge of each case super- 
vised. At one time we felt that such familiarity 
was necessary in good supervision. Haven't we 
grown away from that concept of supervision in 
the last few years, perhaps because in the compli- 
cated organization of our jobs we have recognized 
the impossibility of carrying out such a program, 
or, more likely, because we have come to believe 
that the sampling of a visitor’s case load gives suf- 
ficient knowledge on which to base constructive 
supervision? The strengths and weaknesses in ten 
cases will only be multiplied in fifty and the real 
help which the supervisor might ‘give if she spent 
the time in conference rather than in case reading 
would, it seems to me, make for better case 
workers. There are all kinds of occasions which 
call for case reading by the supervisor, so that any 
such sampling will be likely to meet the variety of 
problems which any visitor is handling. After all, 
as Miss Young herself remarks, case supervision 
involves more than the discovery of clues which 
have not been followed and face cards and forms 
which have not been properly filled out. 


The supervision of a visitor in the meeting of 
certain office responsibilities, such as filling out 
statistical cards, face cards, forms, agency reports, 
etc., takes up a real part of the supervisor’s time, 
because she must help her case worker to see these 
details of the job in relation to the whole. Only 
as the case worker appreciates the use which may 
be made of this information will she make it part 
of her case work procedure, and often the interpre- 
tation of this aspect of our case work job is done 
so much more poorly and with less challenge than 
that part which has to do with a discussion of per- 
sonality development. 

LEAH FEDER 
Washington University 
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